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“If there is in English another 
compact general history of litera- 
ture as good as this, I do not 


know what it is.” 


CARL VAN DOREN 
New York World 


THE STORY OF THE 
WORLD’S LITERATURE 


By John Macy 


N organic conception of the world’s litera- 
ture,—-all peoples, all lands, all ages,— 
made into a continuous story, terse, simple, 
readable—every page of unimpeachable author- 
ity... . This beautiful, big book through 
which eye and mind go with continuing de- 
light, took Mr. Macy more than three years to 
finish—and his whole lifetime as a writer and 
critic was a preparation for it. And what sets 
this work apart from practically all other out- 
lines is the clear evidence of the author’s emo- 
tion in the presence of great books, an excite- 
ment that cannot fail to be transmitted to the 
reader. 

“He has made a book of reference which is 
charming in every page because he has what he 
counsels all to cultivate,—a kind of impudent 
curiosity. Curiosity has taken him almost every- 
where among books; impudence has kept him 
from being over-awed by mere renown or 
by anything less than genius. Perfectly out- 
spoken, yet speaks with many touches of wit 
and grace. 


“But the charm of Mr. Macy’s book lies less 


With more than 200 illustrations by 


Onorio Ruotolo 


Preliminary Criticisms 


“What a task you set for yourself. It 
rather staggers one to think of it, but 
to behold its accomplishment is flatly 
incredible."'"—-James Branch Cabell. 


“Of the nonfiction books on our table 
the most important to lovers of books 
is John Macy's monumental THE 
STORY OF THE WORLD'S 
LITERATURE, about as much in the 
way of good reading, for five dollars 
as we can remember.’’—Herchel Brick- 


ell, N. Y. Eve. Post. 


“Tt offers a simple, unaffected and sane 
narrative that is never difficult and al- 
ways sustained by a pleasing interest.”’ 
—Herbert S. Gorman, N. Y. Times. 


“It has unquestionably the atmosphere 
of originality and it has, too, real lit- 


erary charm.'’’"—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


in the wit and grace of single sentences than in * = 
the spirit that warms the entire record.” ‘ 


Carl Van Doren, N. Y. World. 


BONI & LIVERIGHT, 6: W. 48th St, N.Y. 
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Beatrice Cenci 
By CORRADO RICCI 


Out of the Cenci legend, Dr. Ricci 
has constructed an amazing veri- 
ty—a woman who will rank 
among the historical personages of 
all time. The record of her extraor- 
dinary life makes some important 
revisions in late Renaissance history 
and the history of Rome in that 
period. 2 vols. boxed $10.00 


Madame 


Recamier 
By EDOUARD HERRIOT 
Former Premier of France 


This volume has been out of print 
for a long period and is republished 
in response to a wide demand. It 
has become a classical biography. 
In its fascinating pages appear,— 
Mme. De Stael, Lord Byron, 
Canova, Charles X, Lamartine, 
Merimée and Saint Beuve and other 
notable figures. 2 vols. boxed. $7.50 


My Life as an 


Explorer 
By SVEN HEDIN 


Undoubtedly the greatest explorer 
of our time is Sven Hedin. In the 
unveiling of Asia which has been 
one of the outstanding achievements 
of our era, he has played a great 
part. In this volume Mr. Hedin 
makes a comprehensive narrative of 
his travels and explorations. With 
nearly 200 illustrations in color and 
in black and white by the author. 
Large Octavo $5.00 


The Revolt of 
Modern Youth 


By JUDGE BEN LINDSEY 
and WAINWRIGHT EVANS 


No one has a fuller knowl- 
edge of the defects of our social 
system than Judge Ben B. Lind- 
sey of the Family Court. He 
arrives at startling conclusions re- 
garding their cause and cure, that 
thinking America must listen to. 
He has expressed them in a 
conscience stirring, resolute, con- 
structive book. $3.00 


THEODORE 
DREISER’S 
| “frst 

novel sn 
| ten years 


AN 

AMERICAN 
TRAGEDY 

By Theodore Dreiser 


HEODORE DREISER’S new 
novel, AN AMERICAN TRAG- 
EDY, was announced originally for 
Spring publication, but it grew in 
the writing, and the author's deci- 
sion to revise certain portions of 
the manuscript caused delay. In 
the form that it is now, it repre- 

sents his greatest achievement. 
2 vols. $5.00 


The Complete Works of 
STENDHAL 


First Issue The 
Charterhouse 


of Parma 


Translated by 
C. K. Scott Moncrieff 


of the greatest novelists,— 
some critics go the whole way 
and call him the greatest that 
France has given to the world is 
Stendhal. Few of his books have 
appeared in English, and these few 
are incomplete. The first volumes 
in the first complete edition in Eng- 
lish have just appeared, THE 
CHARTERHOUSE OF PARMA, 
Translated by C. K. Scott-Moncrieff, 

noted translater of Proust. 
2 vols., box, $5.00 


HELOISE and 


ABELARD 
By George Moore 


THis is the first edition available 

to the general public, the work 
having been issued previously only 
in limited editions 


In the opinion of Mr. Moore him- 
self it is his best book and _ this 
opinion is upheld in the judgment 
of many critics 

2 vols., boxed, $5 00 


Boni & Liveright, N.Y. 
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The LeGallienne 
Anthology of 
American Poetry 


This volume is a companion vol- 
ume to the Editor's Anthology of 
English Verse which has become a 
standard in its field. This collec- 
tion is notable for its inclusion of 
the older American poetry, run- 
ning back to the verse written in 
the pre-revolutionary period. 16mo. 
Gold Stamped $3.50 


NEW EDITION 


The New Spoon 
River 


By EDGAR LEE MASTERS 
$2.50 


The New Vocal 
Art 


By P. M. MARAFIOTI, M.D. 
Dr. Marafioti is the official physi- 
cian of the Metropolitan Opera 
House and has made a study of the 
vocalization of the world’s great 
singers. From this study he has 
come to conclusions about vocal 
art that almost signify a revolution 
in training and practice. His book 
will be of the utmost value to stu- 
dents and teachers. $2.50 


Tolerance 
By HENDRIK VAN LOON 
“This book will inevitably be 
compared with James Harvey Rob- 
inson’s THE MIND IN THE 
MAKING. But Mr. Van Loon's 
TOLERANCE, is I believe, a more 
thorough and more valuable work. 
No one writing history today 
knows better whereof he speaks 
than Mr. Van Loon, and no one 
can make that subject one half as 
attractive or as illuminating as he.”’ 
—The Chicago Daily News. $3.00 


Israel 
By LUDWIG LEWISOHN 


Some Jews as well as some Gen- 
tiles are Anti-Semites, says Ludwig 
Lewisohn, and he makes a passion- 
ate plea to both in a remarkable new 
book, ISRAEL. It is one of the 
most stirring books ever compesed. 
and its analysis of the position of 
the Jews in the world, is so re- 
vealing, that Jews and Gentiles will 
find it immensely useful to a clear 
understanding of each other. And 
it has a quality that will en- 
trench it as literature. Octavo $3.00 


T H E LIB RA RY JOURNAL Tenees-tenerrn 


Librarians, Attention! 


All Libraries in Texas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Kansas and Arkansas can 
now secure the famous ‘‘Universal’’ rebindings at our new plant located at 113-15-17 
Soledad St., San Antonio, Texas. We have absorbed the Picard Bookbinding Co. and 
have installed additional modern machinery and equipment, and trained mechanics from 


our Philadelphia plant are employed in our new Branch under the supervision of Mr. 


Picard. 


Why send your books thousands of miles to get a good job when it can be done nearer 
home? Send us a trial order today as a test. 


UNIVERSAL PUBLISHING SYNDICATE 


23rd and Allegheny Ave. 113-15-17 Soledad St. 
Philadelphia San Antonio, Tex. 


PUTNAMS 
SeERNACE 


ALL BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


|. All orders are filled quickly, intelligently 3. Our SERVICE is second to none. 


and accurately. 4. English books are supplied as easily 


2. Back orders are carefully followed up. as American, 
A SATISFIED LIBRARIAN * WRITES: 


We wish to express our great appreciation of the EXCELLENT SERVICE which you are giving us. 
The pROMPTNESS with which we have been able to get books to our public, ESPECIALLY THOSE 
REQUESTED FOR PURCHASE, is entirely due to the good service which you have been giving us. 


"Name upon request. 


Inquire about our simple order system 


Library Department 


Jast West of Sth Avenue 
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| PUBLICATION DATE NOVEMBER 20 
THE MEMOIRS OF 


| WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


BY HIMSELF AND HIS WIFE 
MARY BAIRD BRYAN 


‘Written with Commendable Frankness and Vigor” 


Me: Bryan began his Autobiography before 
his death. In his will he directed that 


4 Be his wife should complete the work. 


a. I For thirty years Mr. Bryan was in the public eye as 

a champion of the common people, many of whom re- | 
» garded him with an enthusiasm bordering upon worship. 
He had an instinct for a popular cause and probably 
has had no equal in American history in ability to put 
his sentiments into eloquent and stirring words. He 
| “er was foremost in every important movement for the bet- 
| terment of mankind during the last quarter of a century. No man in the 


history of the world has spoken to so many people. He has had few 
equals and no superiors in the power of his eloquence. 


Much Heretofore Unpublished History 


It was not possible to give to the world during Mr. Bryan’s 
life the real facts concerning many of his activities, but in justice 
to her husband, Mrs. Bryan feels that the time has now come 
. when the truth should be told. Starting with a masterly analysis 
ly of Mr. Bryan’s character, she lifts the curtain on certain events 
that aroused the interest of two continents in the days when his- 
tory was being made. Inthe preparation of the work Mrs. Bryan 
was guided by her diary, a diary of keen discernment and wit, 
1s. supported by Mr. Bryan’s private correspondence and official docu- 
os ments. The work contains an appendix, including Mr. Bryan’s 
foremost addresses and the undelivered speech on the Dayton trial. 


Octavo. Cloth. 600 pages. Illustrated. Price, $3.75 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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Library Book Outlook 


There are some interesting stragglers in the 
fiction line among the late-fall books. 

Booth Tarkington’s Women (Doubleday-Page, 
$2) is on the order of Penrod and Seventeen, 
only it is about women. Frank Swinnerton’s The 
Elder Sister (Doran, $2) is the story of two 
sisters in love with the same man. Anthony 
Hope’s Little Tiger (Doran, $2) is a novel of 
post-war England, by the author of The Prisoner 
of Zenda. A. S. M. Hutchinson's One Increasing 
Purpose (Little-Brown, $2), already a best-seller, 
appeals to the religious instincts of an age secretly 
hungering for religion. Ralph Connor’s Treading 
the Winepress (Doran, $2) is in a similar vein 
to his celebrated Sky-Pilot. Harriet T. Com- 
stock’s Joline (Doubleday-Page, $2) is the story 
of a forest-girl and her marriage into a tradition- 
bound New England family. Bessie Streeter 
Aldrich’s The Rim of the Prairie (Appleton, 
$2) tells pleasingly how romance came to Nancy 
Moore in a small town in Nebraska. 

Interesting new mystery-stories are to be found 
in A False Scent, by J. S. Fletcher (Knopf, $2) ; 
The Runaway Bag, by Albert Payson Terhune 
(Doran, $2); The Black Cat, by Louis Tracy 
(Clode, $2); The Rasp, by Philip Macdonald 
(Dial Press, $2); and The Third Warning, by 
Augustus Muir (Bobbs-Merrill, $2). 

The humorous novel of the past fortnight is 
Sam in the Suburbs, by P. G. Wodehouse (Doran, 
$2). 

Three fiction-translations which may be wel- 
comed by some libraries are The Island of the 
Great Mother, by Gerhart Hauptmann ( Viking 
Press, $2.50), in which a group of shipwrecked 
women found a new republic on a tropical island; 
The Confession of a Fool, by August Strindberg 
(Viking Press, $2.50), an autobiographical novel 
dating from the "Nineties; and Chains, by Henri 
Barbusse (International Publishers, 2 v., $4). 

There are also some noteworthy biographical 
works among the new books. Aaron Burr, by 
Samuel H. Wandell and Meade Minnigerode ( Put- 
nam, 2v., $10), is fully documented. My Life as 
an Explorer, by Sven Hedin (Boni and Liveright, 
$5), entertainingly depicts the career of the cele- 
brated explorer of Central Asia. The Recollec- 
tions of Thomas R. Marshall (Bobbs-Merrill, 
$5) contains the homely philosophy, sparkling 
wit, kindly humor, and deft anecdote of our 
Hoosier Vice-President of recent years. One 
Man’s Life, by Herbert Quick (Bobbs-Merrill, 
$5), is the autobiography of the late novelist, who 
was also a farmer, school-teacher, lawyer, poli- 
tician, editor, and publicist. 

Close seconds to the foregoing are: The Con- 
fessions of a Reformer, by Frederic C. Howe 
(Scribner, $3), being the reminiscences of twenty- 
five years of political life; My Life and Memo- 
ries, by Joseph I. C. Clarke (Dodd-Mead, $3.50), 
who, for close on sixty years, was a familiar 
figure in American metropolitan life, as journalist, 


dramatist, poet, and publicist, and also prominent 
in Irish affairs; As a Woman Thinks, by Corra 
Harris (Houghton-Mifflin, $2.50), a book of 
memories, thoughts, and opinions, supplementing 
the author’s recerit success, My Book and Heart; 
Roosevelt and the Old Guard, by J. Hampton 
Moore (Macrae-Smith, $4), a contribution to 
Roosevelt literature by one who knew him in 
various capacities; Parson Primrose, by R. W. 
King (Doran, $6), a biography of Henry Francis 
Cary, the translator of Dante; and Lord Timothy 
Dexter, by J. P. Marquand (Minton-Balch, 
$3.50), an unusual biography of a famous 
eighteenth-century eccentric. 

In Travel, Harold Speakman’s Here’s Ireland 
(914.15, Dodd-Mead, $3.50), a volume of illus- 
trated travels with a donkey all over the island, is 
companioned by the relatively less important 
Paris on Parade, by Robert Forrest Wilson 
(914.4, Bobbs-Merrill, $5), with illustrations 
from paintings by A. T. Warshavsky, and Paris 
of Today, by Ralph Nevill (914.4, Doran, $6), a 
description by one who has known the city for 
forty years. 

History and Sociology are represented by The 
Senate and the League of Nations by Henry Cabot 
Lodge (327, Scribner, $4), being the record of 
Senator Lodge’s work during the second Wilson 
administration; The Remaking of the Nations, by 
J. H. Nicholson (909, Dutton, $5), which studies, 
at first hand, the vital changes that are taking 
place in four continents; Social Classes in Post- 
War Europe, by Lothrop Stoddard (304, Scribner, 
$2), a study based on a recent journey; Japanese 
Exclusion, by Julia E. Johnsen (325, Wilson Co., 
90c.), a volume of reference-material; A Single 
Six-Year Term for President, by Edith M. Phelps 
(350, Wilson Co., 90c.), in the same series as 
the foregoing; Coal, by Edward T. Devine (338, 
Amer. Review Service Pr., $3), a much-needed 
study of the coal-situation; The Tragedy of 
Waste, by Stuart Chase (339, Macmillan, $2.50), 
which shows, by concrete examples, how man- 
power and natural resources are wasted in spite 
of scientific discovery; The Economic Doctrines 
of Karl Marx, by Karl Kautsky (331, Macmillan, 
$2), a translation of the standard German work; 
Paris, or the Future of War, by B. H. Liddell 
Hart (355, Dutton, $1), a companion work to 
Haldane’s Callimachus in the To-day and To- 
morrow Series; and Steamboat Days, by Fred 
E. Dayton (380, Stokes, $5), a history of water 
transportation in this country. 

John Macy’s long-awaited Story of the World's 
Literature (809, Boni and Liveright, $5) meets 
most of our expectations as an accurate, popular 
outline. 

Marguerite Wilkinson’s Yule-Fire (821.08, 
Macmillan, $2.50) is a useful anthology of Christ- 


mas-poetry. 
Brooklyn Public Library. 


Louis N. Ferrer. 
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A Story Your Youngest Readers 
Will Love— 


The Little Grey Goose | 


By FELICITE LE FEVRE 
Author of “‘The Cock, the Mouse and the Little Red Hen” 


The Little White Duck is invited to the Little | 
Red Hen’s birthday party but can’t find her little | 


yellow shoes and her little yellow stockings. The 
_ Little Grey Goose gives them to her just in time. 


Square r2mo. Cloth. Twenty-four full page illustrations 


| in color by Freda Derrick. Colored jacket....Price $1.00 | 


An Historical and Adventure Story to | 


Thrill the Boys 


The Island 
of Yellow Sands 


By ETHEL C. BRILL 
Author of ‘“‘When Lighthouses Are Dark,” et 


A story of adventure in Colonial Days in the | 


| primitive country around Lake Superior, when 
the forests and waters were the hunting ground 


of Indians, hunters and trappers. Two boys and | 


a friendly Indian search for the Island of Yellow 
_ Sands, a place where, according to legends of 
' the Great Lakes, much treasure is to be found. 


| Small 8vo. oe. wa a cover, jacket and four illus- 


| trations by W. Price $2.00 


_ Every Boy Loves His Dog and Will Enjoy | 
the Adventures of Rex and Tom | 


‘Rex: 
The Story of a Dog 


By FULLERTON WALDO 
Author of “Grenfell, Knight Errant of the North” 


Rex and his young master, Tom, happen to | 


| witness the hold-up and robbery of a pay-train. 


| The robbers escape and a reward is offered for | 


their capture. Tom conceives the idea of tracking 


| the robbers with the aid of Rex and sets out | 


| on the adventure alone. Only the sagacity and 
_ bravery of his wonderful dog friend enable him 
| to escape serious trouble. 


| t2amo. Cloth. With four illustrations by W. H. Wolf. 


Published by 


_MACRAE . SMITH . COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


The only great Reference Work 
that is new from cover to cover 


THE NEW 
LARNED 
HISTORY 


For Ready Reference {ba 
Reading and Research 


The combined historical knowledge of all ages and 


all writers, in the actual words of the greatest 


historians, arranged under the famous Larned 
system that makes every detail as quickly and 
easily accessible as a word in your dictionary. 


Back of the New Larned is the broad con- 
ception of history as the authentic record of 
the world’s development in all fields of human 


| activity—-literary, political, economic, social, re- 


ligious, scientific. The New Larned concen 
trates that wealth of information, in the light 
of modern research, more fully, with greater 
authority, and with higher literary excellence 
than any other work. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET | 


with interesting specimen pages, illustrations, 
and full information about the scope, contents, 
and arrangement of this great work. Just send 
the coupon below. 


C. A. NICHOLS PUBLISHING Co. | 


| Springfield Est. 1851 Mass. | 


Mail This Coupon 


C. A. Nicnots Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy of 
your 96-page booklet describing The New Larned History, 
with specimen pages, illustrations, and full informatio® 


(Lib. Jrl. 11-25) 
Name 


Address 


| 
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CHOICE: OF 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS 


L. B. Quality supplies at ordinary prices 
made possible by the largest production in the world 


EAR by year, more and more libra- 
rians have discovered that true econ- 
omy means L. B. products. Year by year, 
they have demanded more and more of 
those products. Year by year, the increased 
demand has increased L. B.’s production. 


Today, Library Bureau operates five 
great factories and is the largest manufac- 
turer of its kind in the world. This enor- 
mous production makes L. B. quality sup- 
pues avaiiable to librarians at the price of 
ordinary supplies. 


Study the typical examples of L. B. 
quality at L. B.’s low prices shown in the 
opposite column. Or go through your copy 
of our catalog, “Library supplies”. Study 


the offerings listed there. It will be clear 
how you, too, can save expense and im- 
prove service with L.B. supplies. 


Catalog cards (plain or ruled) 
Medium weight 100% rag stock, $5.00 per M 
Medium weight 70% rag stock, 3.80 per M 
Book cards, size 7.5x12.5 - - - 2.00 per M 
Book pockets, open end- - - - 2.00 perM 
Date slips 
Application cards 
Order cards 
Periodical record cards, $.60 per C, 5.00 per M 
Plain catalog guides .90 per C 


Write to the nearest of our library depart- 
ments for further information: Boston, 89 
Federal Street; Chicago, 214 W. Monroe Street; 
New York, 380 Broadway; McKee & Wentworth, 
San Francisco, 39 Second Street; Los Angeles, 759 S. 
Los Angeles St.; Seattle, 446 Dexter Horton Bldg. 


- 


Library Bureau 


LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES « :; 


MUSEUM CASES 
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Classification 


By CLEMENT WALKER ANDREWS, 
Librarian of the John Crerar Library, Chicago. 


HEN beginning his interesting and in- 
WP aise paper on the use of natural his- 

tory books at the Asheville Conference, 
my very good friend, the late Dr. Nolan, of 
Philade!phia, claimed that systematic zoology 
was the oldest of all the sciences, for it began 
when Adam and Eve named the animals in the 
Garden of Eden. But as this was also the first 
attempt at classification we may claim that our 
subject of today is the oldest of all the arts. 

We may go farther and claim that it is the 
first conscious act of practically every human 
being. It is true that the baby is concerned only 
with two categories and classes every substance 
as either edible or non-edible, and that he de- 
pends entirely on oral information, but if all of 
us who have more complicated questions to 
solve will show the same desire to make sure of 
the correctness of our decisions as he does in 
regard to his thumbs, and the same earnestness 
and perseverance over difficult questions as he 
does in regard to his big toe, I feel certain that 
the art of classification will continue to progress. 

The A. L. A. has recognized the fundamental 
character of the art by establishing a standing 
Committee on the subject, and our chairman’s 
program states that I am to give you an account 
of its work.* The change from its former re- 
stricted scope as an Advisory Committee on the 
Decimal classification is so recent that such an 
account will be one of program rather than of 
accomplishment. 

The first, and most important, function is to 
advise as to the best relations of new subjects 
and special topics unprovided for in the existing 
schemes. In this work it already has the prom- 
ise of cordial co-operation from the editors of 
the Decimal classification and hopes that its ad- 
vice will be given due consideration by those in 
charge of the Library of Congress classification; 
especially as the chief classifier of the Library 
of Congress is a member of the Committee. 


*Paper read before the Catalog Section of the 


es A. meeting at the Hotel Olympic, Seattle, July, 


Besides this general function, to which the 
attention of all classifiers is called, the Com- 
mittee has two definite projects under way. The 
more important and more difficult but by no 
means hopeless, is to work out a plan by which 
the Library of Congress may find it possible to 
give the Decimal classification numbers as well 
as its own on its printed cards, On this point, 
however, but little can be said at the present 
time, tho its importance is evident from the fact 
that eighty-five per cent of the users of these 
cards employ the Decimal classification, and it 
is probable that nearly the same proportion of 
the cards sold are used in such libraries. 

Since the writing of the above, correspondence 
between the editors of the Decimal classification 
and the Library of Congress makes the question 
of immediate interest and I shall take occasion 
at the end of this paper to present a resolution 
formally. 


The second plan, however, can be carried out 
within a comparatively short time. This is to 
prepare a brief key to the Library of Congress 
classification in terms of the Decimal classifica- 
tion. It would be impossible, or rather, far too 
costly, to publish a complete key giving the 
equivalent of every number of the Library of 
Congress classification, but experiments already 
made on classes A to D, indicate that a key to 
those numbers not classified under the same 
general heading in both schemes would be com- 
paratively short and its publication could be 
undertaken by the Association. Such a key 
would simplify greatly the work of the classifier, 
and so ought to be useful. 

A minor point that is under consideration, is 
the inclusion in the next edition of the Decimal 
classification of outline maps for each of the 
divisions 940 to 990, giving the location of the 
whole numbers for each section and for as many 
decimals as appear, after experiment, to be de- 
sirable. 

The first step in the general consideration of 
our subject would be to formulate the principles 
on which it is founded, and more especially 
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those dealing with its application to printed 
matter. However, since Dr. Richardson pub- 
lished his lectures it is unnecessary to do more 
than refer to his exposition of these principles 
and to call attention to one or two which he 
omitted, tho probably he made these omissions 
intentionally. 

For the benefit of those, if there are any such, 
who are not familiar with his scholarly and al- 
most exhaustive treatment, it may be well to 
enumerate the nine which he considers most 
common. They are (1) logical, or according 
to likeness; (2) geometrical, or according to 
position in space; (3) chronological, or accord- 
ing to position in time; (4) genetic, or according 
to likeness of origin; (5) historical, com- 
bining space, time and genesis; (6) evolution- 
ary, or arranging likeness in order from simpler 
to more complex; and to these general prin- 
ciples he added (7) dynamic, or according to 
order of power; (8) alphabetical; (9) mathe- 
matical. 

This statement appears to be comprehensive yet 
it omits one principle which is used by almost 
every classifier, namely (10) physical, or classi- 
fication by material properties. Now, Dr. Rich- 
ardson does not fail to recognize this fact but 
he relegates this principle to a subordinate 
position and breaks it up into its separate mani- 
festations of size, color, binding, etc., and 
enumerates among these subordinate classifica- 
tions those by orthodoxy, by form (e.g., encyclo- 
pedias and periodicals), by literary value, inter- 
est, language, order of accession, breadth, (e.g., 
pamphlets) weight, fragility, monetary value or 
rarity, and then adds, etc., etc. I have quoted 
these in the order in which he mentions them, 
tho this hardly seems to me the most logical 
arrangement. 

So many of these are dependent upon physical 
properties that it seems to me that their group- 
ing together under a general principle is more 
logical. I cannot find that he gives a concrete 
example of dynamic classification, i.e., in order 
of power, under that name, but unless I have 
mistaken the meaning of the term this principle 
would include orthodoxy, literary value, and 
interest. 

It is evident, then, that a library classifier is 
not in the position of the baby whose only object 
is to determine whether a thing can be eaten or 
not, but rather that of a cook who has at his 
command a great variety of foods, condiments 
and spices and whose function is to prepare a 
more or less varied meal. The parable can be 
carried farther without strain for it is evident 
that the choice of the ingredients will be very 
different if the meal is to be a dinner in a 
logging camp or one at the Olympic, and it is 
equally evident that a good classifier will make 
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use of the principles above stated in different de. 
grees for different kinds of libraries, A few 
examples will make this clear. I have known 
only one library to use the chronological order 
of accession exclusively and the result was so 
unsatisfactory as to cause them to change to a 
relative location after years of experience. Yet 
the principle has its advantages if the library 
exposes new acquisitions for a short time in 
some one place, because it enables a frequent 
reader to see at a glance what new books have 
come in since his last visit. So classification by 
color, or rather expression of classification |, 
color, is altogether too expensive for any large 
library; yet we have found it advantageous to 
see that a set of a periodical shall vary in color 
from those on either side of it. I know of one 
library of considerable size which classifies al] 
its books by the public interest in them. That 
library secures a very remarkable speed in its 
service of the books most used, but at the ex- 
pense of any really valuable use of them by 
visitors to the shelves. 

It is not my intention, however, to write a 
treatise on classification, but only to put before 
you briefly some conclusions arrived at after 
over forty years of practical experience and 
thirty years of co-operation with the staff of the 
John Crerar Library. These conclusions are 
presented from the point of view of a user of 
the Decimal classification, but he has had some- 
what unusual opportunities for the comparison 
of that system with the Expansive classification 
and that of the Library of Congress. 

The first conclusion is that the notation is 
practically more important than the classifica- 
tion itself, and that therefore the simplicity of 
that of the Decimal classification more than 
atones for its numerous shortcomings and errors. 
It is rather odd, however, that one of the import- 
ant points of advantage of its notation, namely, 
the possibility of using the scheme to any greater 
or less degree of expansion desired should have 
escaped my notice completely. It is well 
brought out in the able paper of Miss Fellows 
in the Lisrary JournaL for April 1. 

My previous opinion of the superiority of the 
Decimal classification notation was based mostly 
on the greater ease and freedom from error 
which it secured to the reader writing the call 
slips, to the attendant securing the books, to the 
attendant reshelving them, and to the scholar 
using the books in the stacks. Here I speak 
from personal experience, for at one time some 
sections of the John Crerar Library contained 
shelves arranged by the Decimal classification 
and others arranged by the Newberry Library 
which used a notation similar to that of the 
Expansive classification and the Library of Con- 
gress classification. For this reason alone, if | 
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were entrusted with the organization of another 
library 1 should choose the Decimal classifica- 
tion, 

Nor do I think that the more modern scheme 
of the Library of Congress is so much superior 
to the Decimal classification that the latter need 
shrink from the comparison. It is more modern, 
but no printed scheme can be up-to-date any 
more than printed book catalogs can be. Nor 
is there any general agreement in regard to de- 
tails among scholars as to what is best at any 
given time. I have a very vivid remembrance 
that when the Royal Society asked committees 
on various subjects to present schemes for the 
classification of their International Catalog, al- 
tho the members were all Englishmen the zo- 
ologists wanted fauna divided for sections of each 
country while the botanists proposed only nine 
geographical divisions for the flora of the globe. 
It is evident that any scheme must be a com- 
promise between widely different views and that 
no scheme can satisfy all its users even on the 
day it is made. 

In one respect, however, the Library of Con- 
gress classification is superior. It does clearly 
indicate much more frequently than the Decimal 
classification the adoption of an alphabetical 
arrangement in continuation of the logical, This 
is a matter which deserves much more attention 
than it has received, for some of the subdivisions 
in both schemes have no logical reason and 
might better be alphabetical or chronological. 

Before considering those points in which the 
John Crerar Library has made innovations or 
varied greatly from the established usage let 
me mention briefly the extent to which we have 
followed or simply developed that usage. 

In the use of some of the subordinate classifi- 
cations we use marks to distinguish them from 
the great majority of the books shelved in the 
main classification. A shelf-mark preceded by 
the letter “L” indicates that the book is over 
10 inches in height and that it is shelved on the 
broad shelves below the regular ones. The 
letter “A” indicates that it is too broad for these 
shelves and is shelved in the atlas cases at the 
end of the stacks. An asterisk indicates that it 
is placed on the open shelves of the Reading 
Room, and this sign is cancelled by a second 
asterisk when the book is removed from this 
collection and sent to the regular shelves. The 
letter “S” indicates that the book belongs to the 
Senn Collection on the history of medicine, the 
only collection which the Library has agreed 
to keep as a unit. 

All of these separated classes are arranged by 
the Decimal classification but the mark “X” in- 
dicates books kept out of order in various places 
which have to be determined by consultation of 
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a special indicator. These belong to several 
categories: rare and costly books kept in locked 
cases, books of restricted use, staff tools, etc. 

Besides these, when the 14,000 titles in the 
languages of Eastern Asia are fully cataloged 
they probably will be arranged by language and 
naturally be kept as a separate collection. This 
is the only place where language will be the 
controlling principle, but we have found it use- 
ful to apply this principle in most cases used 
or recommended by the Decimal classification 
and in one or two other places, 

In the same way we have extended the appli- 
cation of the principle of subordinate classifica- 
tion by form. The Library has so many of the 
new books on the psychology of various subjects 
and so many on their bibliography that new 
form divisions,—015 and 039, are used wherever 
this use seems desirable. In passing let me say 
011 for bibliography would appear to be a 
better choice. Form division 007 for the law on 
a subject, used by the Decimal classification in 
a few places, is used by us frequently and other 
new form divisions, have been adopted, viz., 
048 for works of fiction, 085 for catalogs, 091 
for the history of arts and sciences in their 
primitive forms and 092 for the biographies of 
workers in the different sciences. 


The categories of orthodoxy and heterodoxy 
have been applied by the John Crerar Library in 
only one class, viz., those affected by the Vol- 
stead Law, but it is quite evident that some 
libraries may have to apply it to books on evolu- 
tion and I should suppose that the libraries of 
religious institutions might well make a much 
broader application of it. 

Our small use of color has already been men- 
tioned and our application of the test of literary 
value is similar to that of all libraries which 
have any considerable collections on open 
shelves. 

It is in the use of the chronological geograph- 
ical and alphabetical subsidiary classification 
that the Library has developed features which 
appear to me to be of real importance and these 
will be treated in some detail. 

In describing our more important develop- 
ments the two principal applications of library 
classification will be considered together. These 
are, of course, the classification of the books on 
the shelves and of the titles in the catalog. It is 
not necessary that these two should be identical; 
indeed in the usual treatment in the great 
majority of libraries they are very different, the 
books being shelved in some logical arrange- 
ment and the titles in a more or less strictly 
alphabetical one. A few libraries use a more or 
less strictly logical arrangement of the titles, 
but the John Crerar Library has developed for 
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its catalog a combination which we consider far 
superior to either and as combining the advan- 
tages of both. In this arrangement the titles are 
first arranged alphabetically by authors and 
then classed by subjects; but a third part is 
added which is not only an alphabetical index 
to the subjects but contains the titles on those 
subjects which are most advantageously con- 
sulted under an alphabetical arrangement. 
These are of two kinds, general subjects, books 
about which are scattered in the classed arrange- 
ment (for example horses); and specific sub- 
jects, which in that arrangement are not sepa- 
rated from others closely allied to them (for 
example individual American railroads), The 
list is an elastic one, subjects being added as the 
literature on them broadens, or being dropped 
as the logical classification is expanded. The 
list is kept much smaller than it would be under 
a strict application of the rules thru the provi- 
sion that when there are only a few books 
shelved elsewhere, the most logical place in the 
classed catalog shall collect all titles by means of 
added entries. In other words, if a single refer- 
ence from the subject index gives all the titles 
on the subject and on no other subject, no titles 
are collected in the index; if a single reference 
does not do this, they are. 

In carrying out this triplicate arrangement one 
mistake has been made. At first the intention 
was to use the shelf list as a classed catalog, a 
policy which is very well adapted to the uses 
of a small library, as Miss Tyler pointed out 
some years ago, and consequently the classifica- 
tion of the books on the shelves for some time 
was carried out as far as the printed scheme 
provided. I am convinced that this is a mis- 
take because it makes the call numbers too com- 
plicated. If starting again I should adopt much 
shorter numbers for the shelves and depend on 
the catalog to separate closely allied material. 


This remark leads naturally to a development 
of the classification which seems to us to meet a 
real need. Often a new subject has no place 
provided for it, and yet it is allied to or has 
grown out of one which has such provision. Our 
policy is to class the new subject with the old, 
expanding the scope of the latter to include the 
other. In this way we have given to the divi- 
sions of 150 much wider meanings than those 
indicated in the printed scheme. We have pro- 
vided places for the new developments of mathe- 
matics, and to give a more limited example, 
have enlarged the section headed “marking sys- 
tem” to include the new educational tests. 

Another innovation is in the more frequent 
use of subsidiary classification based on the 
main classification. In general two figures of 
the Decimal classification have been found sufh- 


cient for the purpose. The Decimal classifica- 
tion itself recommends this in a number of casvs 
but we have found it useful in many others, 
especially in 657 Bookkeeping and Accounts and 
658 Business Methods. 

A similar development has been in the more 
frequent use of a subsidiary alphabetical ar- 
rangement of many divisions of the main classi- 
fication. One of the serious errors of the 
Decimal classification has been to fail to indi- 
cate the places where such a subsidiary classifi 
cation is more useful than an illogical expansion 
of a logical arrangement. Take for example 
the subdivisions of breeds of cattle and other 
domestic animals under 636. Some of these are 
divided by country of origin, some by color and 
size, and some not at all. It would serve all 
our purposes better if each were arranged alpha- 
betically. 

To do this, however, in the way that the pref- 
ace to the Decimal classification recommends, 
and as the Library of Congress actually does by 
introducing letters into the call numbers, makes 
the latter clumsy and liable to error. The 
decimalization of the alphabet worked out by 
Mr. Merrill of the Newberry Library makes this 
unnecessary. Our use of his scheme has given 
very satisfactory results. That the arrangement 
is alphabetical is evident at a glance both on the 
shelves and in the catalog, while the simplicity 
of the call numbers is preserved. 


Still another of Dr. Richardson’s principles 
has received a wider application than is usual. 
This is classification by time. I am not sure 
that the John Crerar Library has gone as far 
in this line as it might. It has been applied to 
the greater number of the classes in the book 
numbers which are the regular Biscoe numbers. 
Certain classes, however, have the Cutter num- 
bers, and while these have approved themselves 
for the periodicals and society transactions | 
am not sure but that the time numbers should 
have been applied to all the classes except those 
where, as in literature and history, the time 
element is part of the main classification. The 
arrangement of the titles in the catalog is in 
inverse chronological order, the latest being put 
first. This prevents a reader from getting an 
older edition in place of the one he wishes and 
makes it easy to stop his investigation at any 
point he desires. 

It is quite possible that a decimalization of 
the time numbers would prove a satisfactory 
subsidiary classification in a number of cases. 
In some at least the chronological book numbers 
are in themselves such a subsidiary classifica- 
tion. For instance, in 388 Local Transportation 
no books on horse cars were written after the 
cable cars superseded them; none on cable cars 
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after the trolley took their place. Books on 
jitneys were issued during only a very few 
years, and quite possibly the busses or airplanes 
will in the future stop completely the present 
output of books on trolleys. 

it is, however, our combination of the topo- 
graphical and logical elements which has given 
us the greatest satisfaction. Everyone who has 
had any experience in the use of library cata- 
logs has felt the unsatisfactory conditions of the 
usual arrangement of topics under the various 
countries and the difficulty of obtaining easily 
or completely a view of the available literature 
on a given country. Every large library has 
noel out a scheme of subject headings, and 
Harvard has gone so far as to make this topo- 
graphical element the prevailing one in large 
classes. When our catalog was in process of 
organization several of these schemes were con- 
sidered, but valid objections were raised against 
each and all. Finally an entirely new plan was 
adopted, namely, the use of the Decimal classifi- 
cation to three or four figures as a subsidiary to 
the topographical classification of sections 940- 
999. The result has been very satisfactory and 
can be recommended to any library which is in 
a position to make use of it. Under this plan 
all the works on the United States, for instance, 
no matter where they are shelved, have an added 
entry under 973 with the special subject follow- 
ing in parenthesis. This brings all titles on the 
general natural history of the United States to- 
gether followed by those on botany and again 
by those on zoology. Then those titles which 
deal with Illinois are brought together in the 
same way under 977.3. After this the Merrill 
number for the city or county is added so that 
all material on education in Chicago is brought 
out under 977.316 (370 to 379). The process 
is not so complicated as it might seem to be for 
all that is required is a rule that every main 
classification involving a topographical sub- 
division shall be inverted for the topographical 
index. 

The result has been so satisfactory that it is 
proposed to apply the same principle to the 
medical books and to make out for each organ 
of the body under 611 a similar index giving the 
comparative anatomy, comparative physiology, 
personal care, public relations, therapy, rela- 
tions to internal diseases, surgery, sexual rela- 
tions and comparative pathology. 

To return to my simile, I hope that you will 
agree that the field of classification is as wide as 
that of the culinary art, and that you will have 
found the dish I have set before you digestible, 
nourishing and palatable; neither as light as a 
souffleé nor as heavy as the traditional bride’s 
biscuits. 


British Official War Histories 
6 incom Library of the British Foreign Office in 


response to a request for information has 
prepared a list of the official histories of the 
war, published or in the course of preparation. 
The list follows, the items being given in the 
following order: author, period covered, pub- 
lisher, date, price, remarks: 


NavaL OPERATIONS 

Corbett, Sir Juiian S. To the battle of the Falklands. 
(Dec. 1914. Longmans, March, 1920; 17s. 6d.; 
includes a separate map vol. 

— —To May 1915, including Gallipoli landing. 
Longmans, Oct. 1921; 21s., including maps. 

—— To June 1916, including Gallipoli evacuation and 
the battle of Jutland. Longmans, Nov. 1923; 2ls.; 
separate map volume. 

Newbolt, Sir Henry. To Summer of 1917 (ap- 
proximately). A fifth volume to cover the period 
to the end of the war is to be announced later. 

SEABORNE TRADE 

Fayle, C. Ernest. The cruiser period. Murray. Nov. 

1921. 2ls. Includes a separate map volume. 

From opening of submarine campaign to appoint- 
ment of shipping controller. Murray. Feb. 1923. 
21s. 

—— The period of unrestricted submarine warfare. 
Murray. March 1924. 2ls. 

THe Mercuant Navy 

Hurd, Archibald. To the sinking of the “Lusitania.” 
May 1915. Murray. Feb. 1921. 21s. 

Lo commencement of unrestricted submarine war- 
fare, Ist February 1917. Murray. Oct. 1924. 21s. 

A third volume to the end of war is in preparation. 
Murray. 

Mivitary Operations 
France and Belgium 

Edmonds, Brig.-Gen. J. E. 1914 (Mons, The Marne 
and the Aisne). Macmillan. Nov. 1922. 21s. 
Separate map volume 21s. 

——- 1914 (Operations in Flanders). Macmillan. Feb. 
1925. 12s. 6d. Separate map volume 5s, 6d. in 
preparation. 

1915. Macmillan. In preparation. 
Kiggell, Lt. Gen. Sir L. E. 1918. Vol. 1. In prepara- 


Gallipoli 
Aspinal, Brig.-Gen. C. F. Gallipoli. In preparation. 
Palestine 
MacMunn. Major-Gen. Sir G. F. To second battle 

of Gaza (April 1917). In preparation. 

— - To Armistice, 1918. In preparation. 

Mesopotamia 

Moberly, J. F., Brig.-Gen. To capture of Kut al 
Amara, October 1915. H. M. Stationery Office. Oct. 
1923. 15s. 

—— To fall of Kut al Amara, April 1916. H. M. 
Stationery Office. Dec. 1924. 21s, 

— To capture and consolidation of Baghdad, April 
1917. Probably January 1926. In Press. 
~-—To Armistice, 1918. 
THe War IN THE AIR 

Raleigh, Sir Walter. Evolution of flying machines and 
achievements of the Air Forces during the early part 
of the War. Clarendon Press. June 1922. 21s. 

The second part, probably in three volumes, is being 
written by H. A. Jones. 

List oF PrincipaL Events 

1914-1918 (Naval, Military, Air and Political). H. M. 

Stationery Office. Sept. 1922. 10s. 6d. In diary and 


index form. 
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Financial Library Exhibit 


He is the sample financial library which 
was displayed during the recent American 
Bankers Association convention at Atlantic City. 
The location of the library exhibit was very 
favorable, directly inside the entrance to the 
Steel Pier where all the general and many of the 
group sessions of the convention were held. 

Knowing that the interest of bankers is as a 
rule not in how things are done but rather in 
the whys and wherefores, the exhibit was pri- 
marily planned to make the passerby stop and 
give the librarians in attendance an opportunity 
to explain something of what library service in 
a bank means. Attractive posters and pictures 
of bank libraries served as good “attention- 
getters.” 

Some three hundred books on financial and 
related subjects was examined with much inter- 
est by the numerous visitors, as were the 
financial magazines and services on display. To 
those who wanted to penetrate into the secrets of 
library methods the sample subject and corpora- 
tion files and card catalog proved absorbing. 

A pamphlet on “The Bank Library” was dis- 
tributed together with reading lists on “Bank 
Costs,” “Branch Banking,” and “Investment 
Trusts.” Copies of these lists may be obtained 
from Gudrun Moe, librarian, Bankers Trust 
Company, New York City. The Dixie Business 
Bookshop’s recent “Bibliography of Books on 
Business Economics” was also distributed. 


The exhibit was arranged by the Financial 
Group in the National Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation, chairman Margaret Reynolds, First Wis- 
consin National Bank, Milwaukee. The com- 
mittee in charge of the exhibit consisted of: 
Gudrun Moe, Bankers Trust Company, New 
York, chairman; Marguerite Burnett, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, secretary: Ethel L. 
Baxter, American Bankers Association, Lyda 
Broomhall, Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Com- 
pany, New York, Eleanor S. Cavanaugh, Stand- 
ard Statistics Company, New York, Mary Hayes, 
National City Bank, New York, Madeleine 
Schiedt, Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. 

Guprun Moe. 


An investigation in progress in the Federal 
Bureau of Education indicates, says John D. 
Wolcott, librarian of the Bureau, in School Life 
for October 2, that the number of libraries in 
the United States with 5,000 volumes or more 
increased about 30 per cent between 1913 and 
1923, and the number of volumes in such libra- 
ries increased about 50 per cent. The number 
of small libraries—that is, with fewer than 
5,000 volumes—has also greatly increased. 

The population of the United States increased 
14.9 per cent from 1910 to 1920; marked im- 
provement appears, therefore, in the accessibility 
of the libraries and in their ability to serve the 
people for whose use they were established. 
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Some Features of the New Cleveland Library 


EXHIBITION CORRIDOR BRIDGING THE COURT 


of the Cleveland Public Library should be 
prefaced by the statement that it forms one 
unit of a group of public buildings which is in 
slow process of construction, as this is a domi- 
nating fact explaining the whys and wherefores 
of many features of 
the building. The con- 
forming of this build- 
ing to the Federal 
Building, its compan- 
ion at the south end of 
the Mall, has deter- 
mined its ground area, 
shape, height, general 
architectural style and 
the materials of the ex- 
terior structure. When 
the group plan is com- 
pleted, the old com- 
mercial buildings to 
the north will be re- 
placed by additional 
public buildings and a 
parked Mall six hun- 
dred feet wide and the 
library building will 
then have its proper 
setting. 
The building has a 
frontage of 219 feet 


\ NY description of the new main building 


There aré six floors including the basement or 
ground floor, each of a height to carry two tiers 
of stacks. while the main floor has three tiers, 
making thirteen different tier levels of stack. 
Above the second floor is an inner court, seventy- 
eight by one hundred fourteen feet, from the 
— four corners of which 
| smaller courts extend 
»*; down to the basement 
floor level, carrying 
light and air to all 
floors. The stacks are 
built around the court, 
getting light and ven- 
tilation from it, and 
the reading rooms, 
with large exterior 
windows, adjoin and 
surround the stacks. 
This paper will not 
repeat the general de- 
scriptions of the build- 
ing which have ap- 
peared in the Liprary 
JourNAL for June 1, 
the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer of May 10th, 
the Guide to the build- 
ing and the dedication 
number of the Open 
Shelf, issued by the Li- 


and is 19714 feet deep. MAIN FLOOR CORRIDOR LOOKING EAST brary, and, more de- 
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tailed and fully illustrated than any of the fore- 
going, the forty-eight page descriptive booklet 
which the Library has just published. 

The number of reading rooms, sixteen, and 
their divisional arrangement, is one of the first 
things noted in a survey of the floor plans. The 
location of the various divisions was decided 
after a careful study of the inter-relations of the 
various divisions and their individual require- 
ments. 

The main floor contains those divisions having 
most popular use and meeting the greatest 
number of quick-service calls. Those divisions 
having most scholarly use are placed so far as 
possible in the quieter parts of the building. 
The further provision of numerous small study 
rooms and cubicles for serious students, research 
and literary workers is already proving a source 
of great satisfaction. 

The breaking up of the book stacks, giving 
each division its own two or three tier stack 
immediately adjacent, with additional storage 
stacks either above or below it and accessible 
to it by electric book-lift, is another feature de- 
signed to bring into the closet juxtaposition 
the books on a given subject and the readers 
who are interested in them. Wall shelving also 
covers all available space in the reading room. 
All book stacks and shelving are made of steel. 

Unusual details of the book-stacks are the 
extended base which gives to the books on 
bottom shelves more protection from splashing 
in cleaning floors; the fitting of the stack floors 
in a manner which permits of ventilation but 
prevents the possibility of books falling through; 
gate bars at ends of lower tiers of stacks adjoin- 
ing reading rooms, which will permit of closing 
any section of the stack from public access, if 
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this is desirable; glazed doors with locks on 
certain sections of the stacks for choice books 
which should be protected from dust and from 
casual handling; and movable working desks 
for extension shelves to attach to the shelves and 
the balcony railings. A bronze mop-board pro. 
tects the staeks at the floor line. The stack 
lighting was given special attention, the 
reflectors being shaped to screen the light from 
readers’ eyes so far as possible. 

The spacing of structural columns of the 
building necessitated stack aisles narrower, for 
the most part, than those considered desirable 
for stack construction, but this is not a serious 
fault in this broken up stack, in which compact- 
ness for each division is rather desirable. 

To obviate trucking the returned books across 
the reading room floors, they are sent by electric 
elevator to the balcony of the Return Room, 
sorted and trucked up a ramp to the third tier 
of the main floor stack, from which they are 
distributed to their proper stacks, either thru 
the service elevator or the electric book-lifts. 

Windows are so planned that nearly all rooms 
have rather exceptional natural light, and 
Venetian blinds shut out the sun’s rays, while 
admitting eighty-five per cent of the light and 
air. To insure adequate artificial lighting, ceil- 
ing lights are supplemented by desk and table 
lights. The latter are worked out to an original 
design studied to throw the light on the reader's 
page and to avoid reflections and direct glare. 
On individual tables and desks they are placed 
near the front, at the left of the reader. They 
are made of bronze; the bulbs are locked in, 
and not removable without a key. 

The public rooms, including the general 
offices, were equipped thruout with new fur- 
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niture, specially designed. To fit the space and 
the requirements of the different rooms and the 
comfort of various readers, there is quite a 
variety in the size, shape and design of the read- 
ing tables, the lengths of which vary from 
fifteen feet to thirty inches, the latter being the 
individual tables which many readers prefer, and 
which have been quite generously provided in 
many of the rooms. Seats, too, have been 
planned with a view to comfort: the Windsor, 
Bank of England and straight-back chairs have 
been modified to combine graceful lines with 
strength and durability, while other seats and 
benches of varying designs here and there invite 
the visitor to sit for a few moments and enjoy 
the nearest books or magazines. 
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Tables carefully designed for the indexes to 
periodicals and public documents are located at 
the end of the general reference division adjoin- 
ing the public catalog room, thus making it easy 
to inquire into the general resources of the 
Library on any subject. The business services, 
dictionaries and directories have also been pro- 
vided for, with tables planned to make their 
consultation easy. 

Each division has its own shelf-list and a 
duplication of its own part of the dictionary 
catalog; altho the latter is not yet completed 
in some divisions, these have been given telauto- 
graph connection with the complete catalog in 
the public catalog room. 

Nearly ten thousand new catalog trays were 
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installed, and most of the old cabinets were also 
brought to the building. The new cabinets are 
of oak. Some of the other card files are metal, 
as are the vertical files for pamphlets, clippings 
and pictures. In the registration files the trays 
pull both ways, so that the filing can be done 
from the rear, out of sight of the public desk. 
A Rand unity tube index, opening like a book 
on a lectern, is most convenient for those con- 
sulting the list of our current periodicals. 

The utilization of the corridors for display 
purposes is a very important feature. Exhibition 
cases have been built into the walls of the main 
corridor on the ground floor and on the second 
and third floors, and in addition glass display 
cases on floor standards were made for the broad 
corridor spaces between the stair-heads and for 
the attractive little exhibition corridor which 
gives access to the John G. White Collection. 
These standards, together with the bulletin board 
frames-and-standards for the corridors, are of 
beautifully wrought iron, and the lighting, ven- 
tilation and fittings of the cases have been care- 
fully planned in minute detail. Display racks 
of several types and sizes have been worked out 
to feature books in the divisions, and there are 
many bulletin boards. The two display windows 
in the front of the exterior at the street level 
have been successfully designed by the architects, 
a difficult feat in a building of monumental type. 
[The book displays in these windows at the 
moment of writing this are accompanied by 
posters, one bearing the inscription, “Borrow 
Books from the Public Library—Free,” and the 
' other, this quotation from an article by Presi- 
dent Coolidge: “It is always well to consult 
the library for information about courses of 
reading and the best books and authorities on 
any subject under consideration.” | 

Guards at the entrances, an information desk 
in the main corridor occupied by a library 
hostess, bulletin board directories and floor 
diagrams, together with the printed Guide to the 
building, all aid in directing visitors unac- 
quainted with it. We hope to make a regular 
docent service a valuable feature in informing 
our citizens regarding the resources, the varied 
activities and the needs of the Library. 

There are fifty-seven Bell telephone stations 
and 16 extensions, with 16 outside trunk lines, 
93 P. A. X. automatic house telephones, seven 
telautograph stations, and a system of buzzers 
to call pages and assistants. The clocks are 
electrically synchronized. A conduit base thru- 
out the building, carries wire cables to simplify 
future installations of lights, telephones, etc. 

The placing of the children’s room (named the 
Lewis Carroll Room), on the third floor causes 
no inconvenience, as this room is more a 


laboratory for work with parents and teachers 
than for children themselves, who because of 
traflic dangers, are not encouraged to come down 
town to the Main Library unaccompanied, and 
who are served for the most part thru the branch 
and school libraries. It is, however, a happy 
hunting ground for children living near, and for 
those whom father or mother leave here while 
doing their own shopping or business errands, 

In the new Stevenson Room for Young People 
we hope to work out some of the vexed problem: 
of the reading of intermediates. The name was 
chosen for this room as the result of suggestions 
made by the pupils in English classes in the 
high schools, who were consulted for the pur- 
pose of learning what name would make an 
appeal to their interest. We hope this roam 
will be much used by the young people them- 
selves, as well as by their elders who are con- 
cerned with their reading. 

Offices for the Reader’s Advisor off Brett Hall, 
and for the Extension Division of Adult Educa- 
tion in the School Department, are planned to 
further our best efforts in the movement for 
education of adults in which we are all so 
interested. 

The name of the future Treasure Room was 
given with the hope and belief that it will attract 
treasures unto itself. The placing of the donors’ 
tablets on the stair-walls was a happy inspira- 
tion of the architect, also valuable for its 
suggestion of further gifts. Two small rooms 
have sound-proofed ceilings, one of the staff 
rest rooms and the room for the piano off the 
music section of the fine arts division. 

The need for adequate working space for the 
staff can hardly be over-emphasized, as most 
librarians know. Insistence has been placed on 
it in planning this building, and the non-public 
departments have been laid out with care, with 
a view to the most economical routing of the 
various processes of their work while the small 
work rooms provided for the public divisions 
meet a long-felt need. Altho the old furniture 
used in many of the work rooms suffers by 
comparison with the fine new equipment of all 
public rooms, they are very comfortably adapted 
to their various purposes. 

The top floor of the building has much space 
devoted to staff activities and staff welfare. The 
assembly room and class room will be used for 
public meetings as well as by the staff, but they 
were planned and equipped with many possibil- 
ities in mind, and it is hoped that much “library 
spirit” will be developed within their walls as 
our younger workers meet with the older ones 
in apprentice classes, staff meetings, and staff 
parties; wonderful facilities for social functions 
are afforded on this floor, where the two rooms 
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above mentioned open up together and on into 
the attractive women’s staff lounge, as well as 
out on the promenade which extends all around 
the building. Here, also, are the men’s lounge, 
comfortably equipped; the staff cafeteria, soon 
to open, the committee lunch room, where the 
library board or staff committees can “lunch 
and labor” when time presses, and where we 
hope many a visiting library friend may break 
bread with us in months to come; and adjoin- 
ing the latter the grill, equipped with range, 
refrigerator, sink, cupboards and dishes for those 
who wish to bring their lunches. 


CATALOG 
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Judging from comments of many different 
types of visitors, the attempt to make the build- 
ing inviting and attractive has been successful. 
Cleveland seems to be thoroly enjoying the 
possession of a real main library building at 
last, and it has immediately taken its place as 
one of the principle “points of interest” in the 
city. 

Any librarian who is bemoaning delays in the 
starting of a library building may find solace 
in the following facts. The plans for the Cleve- 
land building were all made and the building 
about to be begun in 1917, when the war and 
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the resulting high building costs made it im- 
possible to proceed. Had the building been 
built at that time, it would now be sadly inade- 
quate to present needs; nor could it have been 
remodeled to its present plan, for the building, 
as then proposed, was less elastic in many ways 
than it now is, At that time it was thought that 
the ground, first, second and third floors would 
furnish ample space for the Library for at least 
twenty years, and the fourth and fifth floors were 
either to be left unbuilt or unfinished, or leased 
to some outside organization for a term of years. 
Either plan would have found the Library in a 
rather hopeless situation today, for in the first 
case, it would have been much more difficult to 
get a bond issue to complete a building occupied 
so short a time, than for one not yet started and 
obviously needed, while in the second event, it 
might be quite impossible to oust a tenant who 
had a legal right to remain, and if that could 
be done, much money would still need to be 
forthcoming to adapt and equip the space for 
library uses. 

It has now been proved most fortunate that 
the building was delayed, making possible an 
entire working over of the plans. Departments 
and divisions were reallocated and given more 
space, and new ones provided for; floors were 
strengthened to carry full weight of stacks 
wherever it may be necessary to put them in 
future; book-stack space was increased by elim- 
inating a number of long corridors which might 
in themselves have offered a serious problem of 
supervision; ceilings were raised to permit a 
two-tier stack on the fifth floor; six stack stair- 
ways were cut thru between floors and three 
service elevators added; the walls of one room 
were strengthened to carry a future balcony; 
and, among other changes, our beautiful and 
stately Brett Memorial Hall was evolved out of 
what would have been an unsatisfactory com- 
bination of delivery, public catalog and informa- 
tion room and a general concourse. 

In the eight years since the building was first 
planned, both the book collections and the work 
of the library have almost doubled. As it is, 
the present very liberal accommodations for 
readers can be further increased, and the maxi- 
mum book capacity is about four times the pres- 
ent need, but in years to come the officials of 
the Public Library and of the Federal Building 
may be exerting their combined efforts to induce 
the city fathers to allow extensions of both 
buildings toward the Lake on the north, the only 
side on which enlargement could ever be pos- 
sible. 

There is every indication that the numerous 
rooms for use for individual or group study, and 
for classes, clubs, and other meetings, will be 


scheduled to capacity in the very near future. 

Most aptly to library buildings, as indeed to 
library administration in general, does that wise 
admonition of the architect, Daniel H. Burnham. 
apply: “Make no little plans. They have no 
magic to stir man’s blood and probably them- 
selves will never be realized. Make big plans, 
aim high, . . . remembering that a noble, logica! 
diagram once recorded will never die.” 

Linpa A. Eastman, Librarian, 
Cleveland Public Library. 

The foregoing paper was read before the 
A. L. A. Library Buildings Round Table, Seattle, 
July 6, 1925. 


Children’s Library Not a New Thing 
To the Editor of the LipraRy JOURNAL: 


I have just received from Dr. Fred S. Piper. 
of Lexington, Massachusetts, former president of 
the Lexington Historical Society, information 
that shows that the children’s library is very 
much older than most of us had supposed. 
There was, in fact, a “Juvenile Library” estab- 
lished in 1827 by this town and supported from 
the public funds at least as late as 1838. Dr. 
Piper sends me transcripts from the town re- 
cords which place this beyond doubt. He be- 
lieves that about 1838 the library united with 
the Lexington Social Library which was after- 
wards merged into the Farmers’ Club Library 
while this in turn was finally united with the 
Cary Memorial, the present Lexington Public 
Library. In reply to a question of mine, Dr. 
Piper says: 

“I think the ‘Juvenile Library’ was essentially 
for young people. There was but one church in 
town in 1827 and all the church affairs and ap- 
propriations were voted in town meeting, the 
same as highway appropriations, etc. A Sun- 
day School (one of the earliest) was organized 
here in 1829 and the ‘Juvenile Library’ may 
have had some connection with this Sunday 
School. Rev. Charles Briggs, pastor of the 
town church organized the Sunday School and 
was chairman of the Juvenile Library Com- 
mittee.” 

ArTHUR E. Bostwick, Librarian, 


St. Louis Public Library. 


Apprentice and library training classes are the 
subject of a study being made by the A. L. A. 
Board of Education for Librarianship and |i- 
braries in the United States and Canada are 
asked to send to Harriet E. Howe, executive 
assistant to the Board (86 East Randolph Street. 
Chicago), the name of the instructor in charge. 
opening and closing dates, days and hours in 
which instruction is given. 
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T= Library Associations of Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Nebraska joined in a regional conference 
in Sioux City, October 13-16, for which a full 
and varied program was planned by Bertha 
Baumer, president of the Nebraska Library Asso- 
ciation, assisted by Clarence W. Sumner of 
Sioux City and the other state association presi- 
dents: Mary Rosemond, lowa; Ethel Mc- 
Cubrey, Minnesota; Charles H. Compton, Mis- 
souri; Mrs. Jessie C. Searing, North Dakota; 
and Ethel Else, South Dakota; and the combina- 
tion of state associations resulted in a group 
large enough to furnish varied ideas and 
opinions, yet small enough to enjoy the com- 
fortable informal atmosphere of Sioux City. 
A certain crispness and vigor characterized 
the meeting, due in great part to the well 
planned and gracious hospitality dispensed by 
Sioux City thru Mr. Sumner. Special reception 
committees of the Woman’s Club and other civic 
organizations met the trains with automobiles, 
and took the delegates to their hotels; florists 
and other business firms sent quantities of flow- 
ers to the hotels and to all meeting places; and 
Mrs. E. E. Lewis served tea every afternoon in 
her large, old fashioned home, giving the libra- 
rians an opportunity to examine: her collection 
of rare books. On Tuesday evening the Library 
kept open house and on Thursday evening, after 
Mr. Belden’s address, the presidents of the 
state associations and the Sioux City Library 
Trustees, gave a reception in his honor in the 
ball-room of the Hotel Martin. On Friday 
afternoon, at the close of the conference, the 
delegates were taken on a delightful sight seeing 
trip, ending with a dinner at Riverside Park. 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
Mary Rosemond, Iowa’s president, presided at 
the first general session, when Mrs, H. A. Head- 
ington, president of the Sioux City Library 
Board, and Mayor W. Stewart Gilman welcomed 
the delegates. Frank K. Walter in responding, 
pointed out the remarkable amount of agree- 
ment among librarians upon methods and ob- 
jectives. He stressed the necessity for co-opera- 
tion and noted that such a regional meeting is 
a significant step pointing toward the solidarity 

of the profession. 

Adult Education 
Carl H. Milam, A. L. A., secretary, in an ad- 
dress on the progress of adult education, called 
attention to the immense amount of adult edu- 
cation now being carried on thru university 
extension, workers’ education, night schools and 
correspondence schools, in addition to the work 


The Sioux City Regional Meeting 


done by public libraries. Some three million 
people, said Mr, Milam, are now taking cor- 
respondence courses. Examples of libraries 
formally carrying on adult education work, are 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Indianapolis and Cleve- 
land. Even small libraries can do good work 
in this direction largely thru the use of reading 
courses. Three obvious methods which any li- 
brary can follow are: 1. Service to those now 
in study groups, e.g. night schools, extension 
courses, etc. 2. To individuals coming to the 
library for help in study courses. 3. Guidance 
to those who wish to enroll in evening classes 
or in other classes of instruction maintained by 
institutions or schools. Mr. Milam described in 
some detail the A. L. A, “Reading with a Pur- 
pose” courses and said that probably the most 
interesting experiment with these courses could 
be made in the small library. In closing he 
urged that no library wait until it could employ 
a readers’ assistant, but that it begin its adult 
education work now, and to this end he made the 
following recommendations: 1. Obtain a supply 
of all available reading courses of practical value. 
2. Co-operate with newspapers. 3. Make an index 
within one’s community of all other adult edu- 
cation facilities. 4. Obtain the addresses of all 
young people dropping or leaving school and 
try to reach them thru circular letters or other- 
wise, pointing out opportunities for further edu- 
cation. 5. Duplicate freely books needed for 
serious study, 6. Appoint a special committee 
of the library board to study adult education 
of its community. 

Eva Canon, of Council Bluffs, spoke on the 
“readers’ bureau’ and described the work car- 
ried on in her library, particularly in regard to 
to following up persons who had begun reading 
courses. Miss Canon considers that reading 
courses must to a great extent be made for the 
individual reader, prepared courses as yet 
printed not being on a sufficient range of sub- 
jects to fill the demand, 

County Libraries 

Julia Robinson, of the lowa Commission, led 
a discussion on county libraries, perhaps the 
most important problem before librarians to- 
day. In Iowa one million people are served 
by one hundred and forty-six libraries, but one 
and one-half million people are without libra- 
ries and, altho there is county library law, there 
are as yet no county libraries in the state. 
Leora Lewis, of the South Dakota Library Com- 
mission, gave an interesting discussion of coun- 
ty libraries now being administered in South 
Dakota and told of methods found successful 
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in campaigns carried on for county libraries. 
She described the South Dakota county library 
law, pointed out the need of developing 
county pride, and emphasized the fact that the 
county library is not an institution in the county 
seat but is a system of branches and stations for 
the distribution of books thruout the county. 
Miss Lewis, in a campaign, prefers having one 
organization or society behind the campaign 
rather than a self-constituted group of citizens. 
Her description of the four county libraries now 
existing in the state of South Dakota was most 
interesting. No book wagon is being used in 
these counties. 

At the second general session, with Ethel Me- 
Cubrey presiding, violin solos by Frances Fri- 
bourg of Sioux City accompanied by Gertrude 
Troll, also of Sioux City, preceded the lecture 
recital by Lew Sarett. The pleasure in listening 
to Mr. Sarett was deepened because his enthu- 
siasm for the Northwest is but a part of his in- 
tense and devout awareness of all natural beauty. 
The most characteristic feeling and theme of his 
poetry is expressed in his description of the 
Indian’s God as “cosmically real and big, big 
with the colors, the power, the mystery of all 
the earth, of mountains and trees and stars and 
beautiful as the rippling muscles of deer and 
the gleam of falling snow.” 

Publicity 

For the third general session featuring pub- 
licity with Charles H. Compton presiding, Maud 
Van Buren, of Owatanna, thru a monologue, 
showed ways in which a librarian may put books 
into the hands of the right persons. The mono- 
logue represented a librarian in her office after 
receiving a new shipment of books and showed 
why she searched out and notified the readers 
who would be most interested in each new 
volume. 

Forrest Spaulding, consulting librarian of 
Gaylord Brothers, showed the fallacy of the 
statement that “If you write a better book or 
preach a better sermon or build a better mouse 
trap than your neighbor, tho you build your 
house in the woods, the world will make a 
beaten path to your door.” Following the theme 
of his argument that “we must come out of the 
woods and advertise,” Mr. Spaulding advocated 
that “every public library should use no less 
than three per cent of its available funds in 
advertising.” 

In “More Mother Goose,” Lydia M. Barrette 
of Mason City, was courageous enough to enum- 
erate her failures as well as her successes, in 
the field of library advertising. She gave practi- 
cal examples of things to do and not to do, and 
left her audience greatly in debt to her by quot- 
ing her brother-in-law’s maxim: “But remem- 
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ber that the news value of a story is in direct 
ratio to the vehemence with which it makes the 
public sit up and say, ‘Well, I'll be damned.’ ” 

Purd B. Wright of Kansas City, speaking on 
effective newspaper publicity, advised librarians 
to send in good copy, feature stories, and edi- 
torials to local papers. Mr. Wright’s scrap-book 
filled with such -material, which was left for 
examination in the exhibit room, offered valu- 
able suggestions for use in publicity campaigns. 

Ethel Else, librarian of the Watertown (S. D.) 
Public Library, described a number of publicity 
plans found successful in her own library, in- 
cluding the use of newspapers, posters and di- 
rect contact with local organizations. 

Activities and Projects of the A. L. A. 

Clarence W. Sumner presided at the fourth 
general session. Songs by a Sioux City quar- 
tette preceded Mr. Belden’s presidential address, 
dealing with the enterprises in which libraries 
are engaged today and the problems they must 
face in the future if the Association’s next half 
century fulfills the promise of the one to close 
this year. 

Among the most important enterprises, Mr. 
Belden included the new edition of the A, L. A. 
Catalogue; the Winnetka Book List for children, 
annotated by the children themselves; the report 
to be published on the Library Survey Commit- 
tee’s exhaustive study of American public libra- 
ries; the study of library schools now in progress 
under the direction of the Board of Education 
for Librarianship; the work of the Commission 
on the Library and Adult Education, whose chief 
aim is “to transform libraries from storehouses 
of books into live educational agencies.” Future 
problems include increasing the interest of 
library trustees; promoting efficient publicity to 
be backed by unfailing service; and the simpli- 
fying of the catalog for the use of untrained 
readers. Mr. Belden spoke of the Association’s 
activities abroad, especially of Dr. Bostwick’s 
tour in China, and the achievements and influ- 
ence of the Paris Library School. The address 
closed with a description of the suggested plans 
for the next Conference, and a plea for the sup- 
port of all librarians of the country in a suitable 
celebration of the Association’s fiftieth anniver- 
sary. 

Libraries in China 

Lillian E. Cook presided at the fifth general 
session, devoted to a paper on a library tour 
thru China, by Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick. The 
main part of this paper, of particular interest 
to librarians, was published in the LiBrary 
Jourat for November Ist. 

Rounp TABLES AND SPECIAL GROUPS 
Small Libraries 
On Wednesday afternoon an institute for 
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email libraries was conducted by Nellie 
Williams, of the Nebraska Commission. Clara 
F. Baldwin took the subject of “Library Adminis- 
tration,” and included as topics: library laws; 
boards of directors, their organization, duties, 
and relation to librarian and to city council; 
business management, covering finances and 
ofice organization; and the plan of work, touch- 
ing upon surveys, policy, efficiency tests and 
reports. Miss Williams talked on book selec- 
tion, giving tests for books of information and 
books of inspiration, as well as for fiction. Use 
of printed aids, the book committee, the book 
fund, free material, selection of periodicals and 
children’s books were all discussed, as well as 
book reviews and suggestions from individuals 
as aids in book selection. “Work with Chil- 
dren,” by Grace Shellenberger of Davenport, was 
divided into three parts: first, the book collec- 
tion, books for the youngest readers, folk-lore, 
fiction, attractive non-fiction, importance of 
good editions, and reliable guides for book selec- 
tion: second, equipment of children’s room, 
which included a discussion of open shelves and 
frequent displays: and third, administration, 
bringing up the threadbare but ever present bug- 
aboo of discipline. 
Lending Department Problems 

The round table concerned with lending de- 
partment problems of larger libraries met, with 
Ethel Else presiding. Dorothea Heins, of the 
Aberdeen (S. D.) Public Library, was in charge 
of the round table. The “Book Budget in the 
Circulation Department,” by Edith Tobitt of 
Omaha provoked interesting and valuable dis- 
cussion. Abigail Dayton Lyon of Brookings, 
S. D., talked on the standardization of circula- 
tion statistics. Important are uniformity in the 
classification of books, such as fairy tales, col- 
lections for story telling, and periodicals, some- 
times classed as fiction and sometimes as non- 
fiction; and the method of counting renewals. 
Mae Anders, in her talk on reserved books, told 
of new methods used in Des Moines, and Mary 
Carey of St. Joseph described her system for 
recovering over-due books. Ruth Hoffman of 
Sioux City discussed the “No Borrower’s Card 
System,” and Margaret Hickman, of the 
Rochester (Minn.) Public Library, the personnel 
at the loan desk. Miss Hickman suggested staff 
meetings as a continuation school for untrained 
desk assistants, encouraging initiative on their 
part, and giving them the opportunity to ex- 
change criticisms and suggestions with older 
members of the department. 

Eleanor Wheeler of North Platte in a paper 
on non-resident borrowers, gave arguments for 
and against the charging of fees and deposits. 
“Summing it up,” Miss Wheeler said, “I sug- 
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gest: Ask each prospective borrower who has 
not gained his residence by thirty days in the 
city or permanent occupation, to deposit enough 
money to cover value of the books wanted. . . . 
Charge rural borrowers a fee of at least a dollar 
a year a family for the privilege of borrowing 
books from the city... . Have a fee of ten 
cents a book for reference and English books 
used by rural high schools and club women in 
small towns. 

“Librarians are trying to standardize their 
methods of classification, certification of libra- 
rians, statistics—why not have the A. L. A. sug- 
gest a model set of rules for libraries and secure 
the prize offered recently, by one of our well 
known supply houses.” 

College and University Round Table 

College and university librarians, with Charles 
F. Brown presiding, after brief discussion of the 
proposed study of the administration of univer- 
sity libraries to be undertaken by the Carnegie 
Foundation, devoted themselves to the subject 
of the reading of college students. Considered 
in its broadest sense, this included habits of 
reading of high-school, normal-school, college, 
and university students. Instruction, in the use 
of libraries in the types of schools mentioned, 
was considered. 

Papers were read by Marie Hostetter, Omaha 
Technical High School Library, Anna V. Jen- 
nings, Nebraska State Normal School, and James 
A. McMillen, Washington University Library, 
Saint Louis, Miss Hostetter emphasized the fact 
that the average student has never been taught 
to read, and that the real function of a high 
school library is to train students to use a 
library, to develop the reading habit and to learn 
books. Miss Jennings mentioned as the partic- 
ular problem of the normal-school, the general 
lack of reading among teachers, and the neces- 
sity for their continuing to read and to study. 
The work of the normal school is increased be- 
cause of the lack of good high school libraries, 
where students should learn the essentials in the 
use of book collections. Mr. McMillen, speak- 
ing on the problems of the university library, 
estimated that eighty per cent of the students 
have not had the library training usually given 
in good high school libraries and outlined the 
course of instruction given in the university 


‘library as well as methods used to stimulate the 


general reading habit of students. He advised 
the purchase of books in non-curricular subjects, 
and mentioned the essay, travel, biography, 
poetry and drama as being especially useful. 
During the general discussion, Mr. Brown 
spoke of the reading of graduate students, while 
Mr. Kaiser of Iowa State University cited state- 
ments of prominent educators, such as those ex- 
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pressed at the Seattle Conference by President 
Suzzallo, of the University of Washington, as 
being useful in emphasizing the value of reading 
to students. 

Mr. Doane, University of Nebraska Library, 
told of his plan for a librarians’ hour with book 
talks, every other week, and Mr. Wells, of the 
State Teachers’ College, Maryville, Mo., spoke of 
the value of clubs to stimulate reading in special 
subjects. As stimulating reading were men- 
tioned, “The Reading of Graduate Students,” by 
Raymond Pearl, of Johns Hopkins, in the 
Scientific Monthly for July, 1925; “A Mono- 
graph on Undergraduate Reading,” issued by 
the Teachers’ College, Columbia University; “A 
List of Books for Engineering Students,” com- 
piled by Anne M. Boyd, of the University of 
Illinois; “Reading for College Students,” issued 
by Trinity College, Hartford, Conn.; and the 
A. L. A. reading list on college life. 

Hospital Libraries Round Table 

Hospital Libraries meeting with Mrs. Elva B. 
Bailey of Minneapolis as chairman, heard Per- 
rie Jones discuss “Costs,” and Rose A. O’Connor 
“Hospital Librarian’s Day,” while several re- 
ports were made by other librarians, who told 
of their hospital service. Dr. G. T. Notson, of 
the New Methodist Hospital, Sioux City, talked 
from the hospital superintendents’ point of view, 
and put a high value on the benefit to patients 
of library hospital service. 

Children’s and School Libraries 

For the children’s and school librarians’ meet- 
ing, with Harriet Wood presiding, Alice I. 
Hazeltine discussed the professional training 
and status of the librarian doing children’s work 
or school work in the future, pointing out the 
qualifications of a “librarian for children” in 
library and in school: the need of understanding 
of child psychology and a wide acquaintance 
with children’s literature. Special courses in 
children’s librarianship are offered in the Car- 
negie, Western Reserve and St. Louis library 
schools, and Miss Hazeltine suggested that such 
special work, requiring special professional edu- 
cation, should receive adequate recognition in 
salary and in rank both in public libraries and 
in public schools. Following, Dwight C. Porter, 
principal of the Technical High School, Omaha, 
talked about the high school library as_ the 


school sees it; Margery Doud, St. Louis, in a ° 


paper on “Children and Poetry,” urged that chil- 
dren’s librarians saturate children with poetry 
to the point of invulnerability before the wrong 
kind of adult educator dulls their poetic appre- 
ciation; books and standards of selection for the 
public school library was the subject of Miss 
Wood’s paper, and subsequent discussion in- 
cluded: New methods of introducing books to 


children; puppet plays vs. story hours; contests 
vs. clubs; successful substitutes for written re- 
ports on books on the required home reading 
lists, 

Reference Libraries 

The Reference Libraries Round Table, with 
Blanche Smith of Des Moines presiding, had a 
program based on answers sent by reference 
libraries of six states to questions in regard to 
those of their problems most suitable for group 
discussion. 

In “New Reference Material and the Staff,” 
Margaret L. Pilcher of St. Louis discussed the 
manner in which one reference department stafi 
met this problem thru a rather unusual amount 
of routine handling of pamphlet, map, serial and 
periodical accessions. The value of government 
documents was the subject of a paper by Maria 
C. Brace of St. Paul setting forth the immense 
value of this source of reference material and 
called attention by title to an interesting and 
useful number. “Why and How to Measure 
Reference Work,” discussed by Maude Mont- 
gomery of Lincoln, Nebraska, brought forth 
discussion for and against the keeping of statis- 
tics whether for questions asked, for books used 
or as to numbers of readers at various times of 
the day. In “Service to Business Men,” Viarda 
Clark of Davenport emphasized ability of the 
librarian to impress this patron with the possi- 
bility of finding what he wants in the least time 
possible thru the reference department of a 
business branch. “How much independent work 
may we expect from the public?” was answered 
by Florence S. Smith of Kansas City by point- 
ing out that the amount of assistance given is a 
question settled in each library by the collection 
available and the librarian’s knowledge of it, 
and by the patron and librarian’s acquaintance 
with his needs and the relation of these needs to 
those of other patrons. “Education in the Use 
of the Reference Room,” by Harriet S. Dutcher 
of Duluth covered the problems of discipline. 
The discussion of reserve books in the reference 
room, led by Mildred Pike of Sioux City 
proved fruitful, bringing out various problems 
which a reserve collection entails and various 
questions as to the advisability of maintaining 
such collections as a service to the many at some 
possible expense to the few. 


Catalog Group 

Catalogers, with Helen K. Starr of the James 
Jerome Hill Reference Library as chairman. 
heard Mrs. Jennings of the St. Paul Public 
Library discuss the benefits of regional catalog 
group meetings, and trace the growth of the 
Twin City Catalogers’ Round Table in 1921 to 
the present eleven groups representing sections 
from Boston to Southern California. The read- 
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ing of the report of the Directory Committee of 
Catalogers, June 1925, led to the request that 
all catalogers register with the A. L. A. Catalog 
Section thru Eliza Lamb, of the Harper Library, 
University of Chicago. Sophie K. Hiss, writing 
of the proposed revised edition of the A. L. A. 
List of Subject Headings, said, “I have a report 
partly written to be submitted to the 
A. L. A. Committee on Cataloging. Even if they 
agree to it, it will be merely a recommendation 
to the A. L. A. Publishing Board...” A re- 
sumé of the character and content of the A. L. A. 
Catalog of 1926 was presented in a paper sent 
by Isabella M. Cooper, editor of the catalog. 

The section of the report of the A. L. A. Com- 
mittee on the Classification of Library Personnel, 
specifying qualifications for chiefs of catalog 
departments, was read, and also a copy of the 
letter addressed to the members of the Personnel 
Committee by T. Franklin Currier, as chairman 
of the A, L. A. Committee on Cataloging. Mr. 
Currier predicts that accepting these standards 
“would at once result in deterring self-respecting 
persons from entering cataloging work, and the 
final results would be seriously to impair the 
morale of that department.” As chairman of 
the Resolutions Committee, Mrs. Jennings pre- 
sented a resolution, unanimously adopted, to the 
effect: That A. L. A. Committee on the Classifi- 
cation of Library Personnel be asked to appoint 
a committee of librarians to submit recommenda- 
tions as to the qualifications and status of cata- 
logers, this committee to include representatives 
of the A. L. A. Committee on Cataloging and 
the A. L, A. Catalog Section; and Reference and 
University Libraries Catalog Section. 

Trustees Circle 

Six states were represented in the Trustees 
Circle conducted by C. V. Findlay, trustee of the 
Fort Dodge Public Library. 

E. Joanna Hagey, librarian of the Cedar 
Rapids, sent a paper on “The Trustee and the 
Library,” and Miss Tobitt read the paper sent 
by John H. Mithen, trustee of the Omaha Public 
Library, on “The Trustee’s Obligatigns to the 
Community,” as he could not be presént. 

New OFFICERS 

The separate state association business meet- 
ings were held on Friday morning and the fol- 
lowing officers elected: 

Towa 

C. V. Findlay, president; Lydia M. Barette 
and Isabella Clark, vice-presidents; Elizabeth 
Walpole, secretary; Sadie Stevens, treasurer; 
Lucille Peterson, registrar, and Luella Reed, 
member of the board of certification. 

South Dakota 

Abagail Lyon, president; Dorothea Heins, 

vice-president; Gladys Rains, secretary. 


Minnesota 
Adeline Davidson, president; Harriet Wood, 
vice-president; Ethel Berry, secretary; Mrs. Emil 
Zeh, trustee. 
Nebraska 
Ethel M. Langdon, president; Eleanor 
Wheeler and Marie Hostetter, vice-presidents; 
Marguerite Nesbit, secretary. 
North Dakota 
Katherine McSherry, president; Ethel Flem- 
ing, vice-president; Nora Jacobsen, secretary. 
Missouri 
C. Edwin Wells, president; Frances Sanwick, 
vice-president; Fay Delaney, secretary; Mrs. J. 
L. Lindsay, treasurer. 


Progress of the Survey 
_ on the Survey has been progressing 


satisfactorily thruout the summer and early 
fall and the final stages of the work are now 
well advanced. There is still a great deal to be 
done, however, to insure publication of a satis- 
factorily large part of the whole in advance of 
the 1926 conference, and all librarians are earn- 
estly requested to heed the-following appeal for 
their continued co-operation. 

It seems very essential that all important 
statements of fact should be verified if there is 
any possibility whatever of the fact as given on 
the questionnaire not being entirely accurate or 
not being full enough to make mis-interpreta- 
tion impossible. All important statements there- 
fore in which specific citation is made of an 
individual library will be submitted to the li- 
brarian for approval, or for correction or am- 
plification if this is necessary. 

It is felt that a very large part of the value 
of the reports will lie in the specific illustra- 
tions of different forms of practice. On a great 
many points the information given on the ques- 
tionnaire needs supplementing by a more de- 
tailed statement. Many librarians in the next 
few months will receive a request from the Sur- 
vey office for further details on’ various topics. 
Some of these requests may possibly seem un- 
essential to the recipients. It should be remem- 
bered that detailed information may be wanted 
either because a certain library has something 
original and unique to contribute, or because 
its practice seems to offer a good illustration of 
something that may be common to a great many 
libraries. A request for further information 
therefore, may mean that it is wanted merely for 
the purpose of illustrating the generally pre- 
vailing practice on some point, but the further 
details are just as important in such cases as in 
the cases of more unique methods. 

C, Seymour THompson, Director. 
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A Kentucky Experiment in Reading 


By FLORENCE HOLMES RIDGWAY, Berea College Library 


the way you folks haul around books for 

us.” The remark was made by a beam- 
ing-faced illiterate woman who had entered into 
some of the joys of the book world thru 
having her husband read aloud from books left 
in their home by the Berea College Extension 
Library folk. Her remark expressed the attitude 
of mind met at nearly every home during our 
five years of ambling in a bookwagon among 
the Kentucky foothills. Probably no book- 
wagoners ever traveled over a more enjoyable 
field of service both geographically and socio- 
logically than we. The gentle beauty of the hills, 
the friendliness at every threshold, the simple 
responsiveness of the people brought a joy to 
our hearts which made possible our devoted 
service regardless of hardships and difficulties. 
Thus blest as we were with great opportuni- 
ties for putting the joys of reading into the 
lives of these belated folk of the Southern 
mountains nevertheless there gradually deepened 
within us a conviction that our service must 
make for itself “new occasions and new duties”: 


a is the necest thing that I ever knowed 


that what had been good in the pioneer days of 
our work must change to something more 
dynamic. Always the urge of the question was 
upon us, “Are we getting down beneath the 
surface of things where their real needs lie and 
helping our people to find and live the life more 


abundant?” We looked about and saw homes 
pinched with poverty, toilers wresting existence 
only from their labors, bodies ill from neglect 
and ignorance, community life parched and 
barren. What were we doing to make it all a 
bit better? Certainly our books were putting 
some new joys into their lives and of joy they 
needed a vast amount. Thus far there was no 
question as to the value of the work. But human 
beings are meant to be joy makers as well as 
joy users. What were we doing to help our 
people make joy? 

Let no impression come that these strong 
souled people of the mountains are a gloomy 
folk. They have a marvellous cheer and 
courage; but they are involved in certain 
economic hardships due largely to geographic 
conditions. This statement, however, does not 
apply to all the Appalachian mountain people. 
Conditions and circumstances vary as widely 
among them as in any other group of 5,000,000 
people in other parts of rural America. 

In this region of Kentucky where the foot- 
hills of the Cumberlands gradually merge into 


the meadowlands of the Blue Grass lies a strip 
of soil which geologic processes deprived of 
adequate limestone. Hence farming is a sorry 
lot until the farmer learns properly to fertilize 
his fields and rotate his crops and rid himself 
of mongrel stock. A day’s journey into this 
region will reveal miracles wrought by our 
federal and state agencies for improved agri- 
culture. It takes more patience, more time, 
harder work and larger courage to make farming 
a success here, but it can be done. In certain 
sections of our territory bad roads, poor schools 
and uncomfortable homes are further factors in 
the untoward conditions of living. As great 
changes could be made in the homes and schools 
as in the soil and we should help supplement the 
other agencies at work towards this end. Was 
our book service soporific or tonic to them? 
Were they getting new ideas and new desires 
from their reading or were they simply passing 
monotonous time away? We could not hand 
out books on farming and housekeeping and 
community enterprises to any great extent be- 
cause most of the books are so creamy with 
expertness that the skim-milk vitamines of every 
day living are largely lacking as far as our 
people are concerned. We used some of the 
simpler bulletins and circulars and found a 
reading for some of the homemaking magazines. 
But thru it all we found ourselves groping 
after some more vitalizing way of doing our 
work. 

So there came a time when we decided that 
the best thing that we could do for our people 
was to change the form of our bookwagon work. 
Let the reasons be summarized: We were limit- 
ing the opportunity for reading to the people 
who happened to live on the roads our wagon 
or car could traverse, thereby missing some of 
the hungry-minded folk far back in lonesome 
hollows; we were limiting our territory by our 
intensive plan of house to house visits; and by 
reason of so much home work we were unable 
to do intensive work within the schools; we were 
doing all of this work for the people year after 
year without effort on their part as all expenses 
were maintained by Berea College. Young and 
old needed to be gotten out of the receptive into 
the co-operative attitude. 

Thus it came about that the old form of book- 
wagon service was discontinued and during the 
last three years an entirely different course has 
been pursued, In the mountain section most of 
the rural schools begin in July and close in 
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January. Our present program of work is 
thru the schools alone during these months since 
the children carry books home for the older 
people. When winter sets in and schools close 
our Home Reading Circle work begins. Some 
responsible person in a community takes charge 
of the books and magazines, usually in her home, 
sometimes in a store and occasionally in a Sun- 
day school. Books are changed about once a 
month and the librarian goes in person for a 
neighborly visit. By this arrangement reading 
has increased, people far out of our former 
territory having borrowed books and those who 
desired to read more being able to get a book 
whenever they wished. Moreover it has been a 
weeding out process of those possessed with a 
real desire for reading from those who are in- 
different to it. Often we knew in the old days 
that some of the folk who drew books from our 
shelves as we passed by did so from mixed 
motives; in the kindness of their hearts they 
thought it a favor to us to take some of the 
books regardless of whether they were read or 
not. 

One regret only regarding the old plan exists. 
It meant much to the people as well as to our- 
selves to go into all the homes and make friendly 
calls. Often too they put before us some of their 
perplexities which might be about baby’s illness 
or the idle hens when eggs were five cents each. 

‘e never knew what depths of ignorance might 
be revealed in ourselves before the day’s trip 
ended for we might be called upon to answer 
questions ranging from the newest pattern in 
crochet to some delicate question in doctrinal 
theology. One old lady greeted us with the 
reproach, “You don’t come to see me any more.” 
“But you see, we replied, “it is fixed now so that 
you can get books now every time you take your 
eggs to the store.” “Yes, but that ain’t you” she 
answered. Confessedly the personal contacts 
were a wholesome thing for us as well as for 
our country folk and thus far the home phase 
of our work has not been developed as fully as 
it should be; but we hope that soon the dreamed 
of day will come when these Home Reading 
Circles will have pleasant fireside gatherings 
where we and our country neighbors shall sit 
together and talk about the things which we 
have found pleasant and helpful in the big task 
of making life. 

Meanwhile the present stage of our work con- 
cerns itself mostly with the children. Their 
elders are right when they say sometimes, “you 
can’t do very much to change us old folks but 
you can do something with the children.” 

The children in our mountain section are very 
responsive and wonderfully winsome but they 
do not have their rightful share of educational 
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opportunities. About thirteen dollars a year is 
spent on the rural child in Eastern Kentucky and 
his average attendance is only sixty-five days. 
His parents take him out of school when the 
tobacco stripping season comes and other occa- 
sions for child labor arise. When bad weather 
sets in he has to plough thru the mud to reach 
school. The school building is usually poorly 
constructed and equipped and thoroly uncom- 
fortable. 

As yet what we are doing is very groping as 
to methods but very clear as to objective. Merely 
to loan books to the children is not  sufh- 
cient; they need guidance in their reading lest 
by following the impulses of their own untrained 
tastes their reading diet lack many of the ele- 
ments necessary to sound nourishment. Unless 
the child gains thru his reading the power to 
think better, play better, work better, live better, 
reading loses its finest value for him. In the 
rural one and two room schools located next 
door to our campus are a thousand children. The 
teachers have little time to look after the chil- 
dren’s reading and often they themselves have 
little acquaintance with books. Therefore the 
Extension Library has undertaken the task of 
doing something toward regulating the reading 
diet of these children. The method thus far 
pursued is in the form of a book contest which 
gives every school and every child a chance for 
individual effort and development. In fact the 
basic idea of the contest is the formation of 
healthful reading habits with the individual child. 
The plan is worked out as follows: The children 
in all these schools form a unit of three groups 
and a prize is offered to one child in each group 
who makes the best record in the use of books. 
In addition the school doing the best work re- 
ceives a prize. These are the chief points in the 
conditions: 

Primary group: One book to the child who 
can give the best oral accounts of three or more 
books read during the term. 

Intermediate group: Two books to the child 
who can give the best oral accounts of five or 
more books read and who keeps the best note- 
book of his reading. The notebook must give a 
list of all the books read thruout the term, state 
his liking or dislike of each book and the name 
of the chief persons or animals in the books. 

Advanced group: A thirty-dollar scholarship 
in Berea College to the pupil who keeps the best 
notebook record of his or her reading, who 
writes the best composition on the subject “Some 
books I like and why I like them” and who is 
able to give the best reasons for his choice and 
shows the widest range of reading. 

The school scoring the highest in care in the 
handling of books, encouragement of home read- 
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ing, the general use of books in the school room 
both in relation to the number of children and 
the variety of books chosen, and the interest of 
teachers and pupils in the contest receives a 
prize of needed equipment to the amount of 
$10.00. 

Each school and each child reporting is 
graded at each visit of the librarian which is 
made about every four weeks. To give stimulus 
and put concreteness before the child the Li- 
brary provides each school with a book brigade 
honor roll whereon the pupils win place by 
thoroness and variety in reading. At the end 
of the contest the Library makes up an honor 
roll of the pupils who have made A grades thru- 
out the period of the contest and another of the 
schools which have scored eighty-five or more 
points. This year we presented each of our 
honor roll pupils with a fine little copy of the 
Madonna of the Chair. 

It may be added that the loan of pictures to 
the schools is a much appreciated phase of our 
work. The children are always allowed to 
choose from a small number those they want to 
have on their walls for the next month. Their 
eyes shine like stars when the choosing moment 
comes. 

The results of the contest thus far have 
brought many encouragements. The children 
learn to take better care of the books. If it 
now and then happens that some school gets 
careless, book scouts are appointed and things 
are sure to go better. Interest in reading has 
grown splendidly. The children know that they 
are expected to do something thru the reading 
of the library books and the law of giving and 
receiving has its wholesome action when they 
learn to stand on their feet, collect their wits 
and tell the librarian what they have been read- 
ing during the last month. Teachers speak 
appreciatively of the value to the child of thus 
learning to speak, ‘They are also finding the 
contest stimulating in much of their class work. 
A few of the schools have tried the plan of hav- 
ing book clubs or literary societies and Friday 
afternoons given over to programs planned and 
carried out by the children. Thru it all the 
children are learning something about the value 
of books and while only a small number win 
prizes or honor stars yet every child who reads 
even one book so well that it has become a 
part of his life is the winner of a richer mind, 
the best prize of all. 

There are many ways in which our rural 
service may be made more useful and each year 
sees some improvement in the plans. It is a 
field of boundless opportunity for helping these 
children of the hills find thru the world of 
books enduring visions of the Life Beautiful. 
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Books for Beginners in English 


b hem, following list of books is being used in 
the beginners classes in English in the evening 
high schools and home teachers classes in Los 
Angeles. The titles marked with an asterisk 
are those which are most popular and seem best 
to fit the local needs. 


Austin, Ruth. Lessons in English for foreign women. 
American Book Co., 1913. 60c. 

*Bame, I. S. Beginners lessons for adult immigrants. 
Akron Americanization Schools. 

English lessons for home makers. Akron 
Americanization Schools.. 

Beshgeturian, Azniv. Foreigners guide to English. 
World Book Co., 1914. $1.48. 

*Cleveland, Ohio, Board of Education. First reading 
lessons for adults. Atlantic Monthly press. 

Faustine, Madeline, and Mary Wagner. 
readers for evening schools. Hinds, 1909. 50c. 

Field, Wilbur S., and Mary E. Coveney. English for 
new Americans. Silver, 191]. $1.12. 

*Fisher, Annie, and Arthur D. Call. English for be- 
ginners. Ginn, 1917. 80c. 

*Fisher, Annie. Learning English. Ginn, 1923. $1. 

*Goldberger, Henry H. English for coming citizens. 
Scribner, 1918. $1. 

Harrington, W. L., and Catherine J. Cunningham. 
First book for non-English speaking people. Heath, 
1904. 2 bks.: bk. 1, 72c.; bk. 2, 80c. 

Hart, Helen. Thirty home lessons for foreign born 
women in Delaware. Americanization Bureau of 
Service Citizens of Delaware, 1922. 50c. 

Houghton, Frederick. First lessons in English for 
foreigners. American Book Co., 1911. 60c. 

*Lee, Ettie, and J. I. Page. Living English. Mac- 
millan, 1924. $1. 

Mackey, Druzilla R. An easy English book for the 
foreign born. Owen, ey 

Markowitz, A. J., and Samuel Starr. Everyday lan- 
guage lessons. American Book Co., 1914. 60c. 

Mintz, Frances S. First reader for new American 
citizens. Macmillan, 1910. 88c. 

O’Brien, Sara R. English for foreigners. Bk. I. 
Houghton, 1909. 50c.  o.p. 

*O’Toole, Rose M. Practical English. Bk. I. Heath, 
1920. $1. Shop ed., 1922. 60c. 

Sharpe, Marl F. First reader for foreigners. Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1911. 60c. 

Swain, Ethel. comp. First readine lessons for illiter- 
ates. California State Board of Education. 

*_.— Lessons in oral English for beginners—women. 
California State Dept. Adult Education. 

——Lessons in oral English for beginners in rural 
schools. California State Dept. Adult Education. 

*Wetmore, Frances K. First book in English for non- 
English speaking adults. Chicago Association of 
Commerce, 1920. $1.10. 


ExizaBeTH WILuiaMs, Assistant Librarian, 
Los Angeles City Schools. 


New 


Messrs. G. E. Stechert and Co. have been em- 
barrassed by the confusion of their firm in some 
people’s minds with that of Messrs. F. C. 
Stechert and Co. which recently went into bank- 
ruptcy. Messrs, G. E. Stechert and Co. are car- 
rying on business as usual at 31-33 East 10th 
Street, New York City. 
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TS plan of regional meetings of the Amer- 
ican Library Association has developed into 
excellent usefulness, as that at Sioux City has 
illustrated for the third time. At this meeting 
nearly seven hundred library folk from nearby 
states came together and practically an A. L. A. 
sub-conference, with the usual features, pro- 
fessional and social, resulted. Such interstate 
meetings as that at Fort Wayne, Indiana, called 
together by three mid-west state associations, 
with about an equal attendance, the joint meet- 
ing of the Southeastern and Southwestern li- 
brary associations last year and the yearly meet- 
ings at Atlantic City have been illustrations of 
the tendency toward regional conferences of 
which the A, L. A. has taken advantage in the 
present development, but the presence of the 
President and Secretary of the A. L. A. and 
their formal participation in the program make 
these meetings distinctive. It is one of the re- 
markable proofs of the extension of library 
effectiveness that such meetings almost rival 
in attendance what some years ago would have 
been a banner record at the national conference. 


ties three days musical festival at the Library 
of Congress, inaugurating the auditorium 
deftly built under the northwest court, marks a 
new departure in the American library world. 
American libraries have given much attention 
to musical literature as part of their equipment, 
notably the Brown music collection in the Boston 
Public Library, the music division in the New 
York Public Library and the music department, 
now headed by Carl Engel, in the Library of 
Congress itself; and a feature of modern library 
building is a soundproof room in which musical 
scores can be instrumentally read. But facilities 
for public musical performances tho here and 
there accorded, as at the Boston Public Library, 
have not hitherto been a feature, and the plan 
for making the Library of Congress a national 
music centre thru public performances of cham- 
ber music of the highest type, open to the public 
thru tickets obtainable on application, may be 
the beginning of a new trend. The auditorium 
has been built and equipped at a cost of over 
$100,000 thru a donation from Mrs. Frederic 
Shurtleff Coolidge, whose summer festivals at 
her country place in the Berkshires have been 


of national importance, now to be replaced by 
these winter festivals at the national capital, and 
her gift of a trust fund of half a million dollars 
for the continuance of these festivals, and 
awards for new compositions in chamber music, 
and the assurance of expert conduct not only of 
these but of the entire service of the Music 
Division, is a fine example of American public 
spirit and generosity in the interest of true art. 


IMULTANEOUSLY with this has come the 

initiation of the endowment fund which will 
enable the Library of Congress to obtain expert 
service and make special collections outside of 
governmental appropriations, for which a first 
deposit of $100,000 in securities has been made 
by a public-spirited citizen who is one of the 
five trustees of the fund. A plan for develop- 
ing this fund has been adopted, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury and 
other experts, which will enable those who desire 
to contribute to do so, without depriving them- 
selves of income which may be necessary to them 
during life. The University of Vermont has 
adopted a scheme, in place of bequests, for the 
acceptance of gifts for which bonds are issued 
providing for an annuity of five per cent during 
the life of the giver. The Library of Congress 
scheme provides, instead, for the repayment to 
the giver of a fraction of the returns from securi- 
ties which are made gifts, the remaining fraction 
becoming immediately available for the uses of 
the Library. The plan is intended not to dis- 
courage complete giving, but to clinch, as it 
were, intended bequests which changed condi- 
tions might later make impracticable on the part 
of the generously-minded who cannot afford im- 
mediately to part with the entire income of the 
fund. It is to be hoped that direct donations 
and investments of the kind indicated may 
soon bring the proposed fund up to $1,000,- 
000 as a start for an adequate endowment fund 
which will enable the great national institution 
to do the largest possible service for the entire 
community. 


oe library situation in New York, which had 
become so strained under the administra- 
tion of Mayor Hylan, has been happily relieved 
by his defeat, as both the rival candidates for 
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the mayoralty promised more liberal support of 
this public benefit. Indeed, the situation had 
been somewhat relieved previous to the election 
by the successful mandamus proceedings of the 
Brooklyn Public Library thru which the courts 
compelled the Board of Estimate to give that 
library the increased appropriations which it 
needed and the appeals in the Staff Associa- 
tion campaign of the New York Public Library. 
As a first result, the New York Public Library 


has its appropriation increased from $1,036,747 
in 1925 to $1,386,747 for 1926. The Brooklyn 
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Public Library obtained for the current year 
$743,282 in place of the $596,564 previously 
appropriated, and the third municipal library 
within the greater city, that for Queens county, 
has obtained an increase from $276,690 in 1925 
to $300,974 for 1926. It is to be hoped that 
these betterments are but the beginnings of 
greater liberality which will bring the metro- 
politan city into line with the western metro- 
polis, for Chicago now leads the country in 
the liberality of its support and New York is 
still a good way behind. 


LIBRARY ORGAN IZATIONS 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION OF 
BOSTON 

N exhibit made by the Special Libraries 

Association of Boston was shown at the 
annual meeting of the Associated Industries 
of Massachusetts at the Copley Plaza, Bos- 
ton, October 21 and 22, showing what a 
library can do and enumerating some things 
in this fashion: “Collect information on any 
subject; classify and catalog books and pam- 
phlets; suggest sources of information; search 
for facts; thereby it can assist in research and 
promote vocational education.” 

The exhibit displayed a five-foot shelf of re- 
ference books and valuable business books of 
special importance to industrial libraries. Sur- 
rounding this book shelf was wall material, giv- 
ing pictures of various industrial and business 
libraries near Boston, reading lists of particu- 
lar interest to those engaged in industry, library 
forms and publications of the Special Libraries 
Association of Boston. 

During the two days a representative of the 
Association was at a desk ready to answer ques- 
tions about the Association or to tell interested 
visitors of the value of a special library to his 
own plant. 

CuristinE L. Beck 


MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB 
VER the Mohawk trail to Williamstown 
journeyed the Massachusetts Library Club 
to hold a joint meeting with the Western Massa- 
chusetts Library Club on Friday and Saturday, 
Oct. 16-17, The sessions began with a cordial 
welcome from President Harry A. Garfield and 
Dr. W. N. C. Carlton, librarian of Williams Col- 
lege. Then followed a delightful hour with 
Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, whose subject 
s “One Story, From the Beginning.” The 
story was “The Bedquilt” from “Hillsboro’ 


People” which Mrs, Fisher first read. She then 
told its genesis, how entirely unrelated stories 
heard in childhood together with an incident or 
two, equally unrelated, were all at once recalled 
by a slight incident occurring in a foreign 
country and connected to form the material and 
plot for this one story. 

Saturday morning “adult education” was in 
the foreground. Dr. Carlton, author of the 
booklet on English literature in the A. L. A. 
Reading with a Purpose series described the 
steps in its preparation. Frank H. Chase, Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Library Club, spoke 
of the success of the Boston Public Library in 
advertising and selling the Reading with a Pur- 
pose booklets over 1600 copies of the first four 
issues having been sold since the first of August. 
Harold A. Wooster of Brockton led a round 
table on “Experiences in Adult Education.” 

A round table on “The New Books and What 
We Think of Them” was conducted by Charles 
R. Green, president of the Western Massachu- 
setts Library Club, in which members of this 
club took part. George Herbert Locke, chief 
librarian of the Toronto Public Library. 
spoke on his favorite topic, “What and Why is 
a Boys’ and Girls’ House?” (L. J., v. 48, p. 
319-320). 

The last session, held Saturday evening, was 
devoted to the subject of recruiting and training 
library assistants. In a paper called “The Home 
Manufacture of Library Assistants,” George H. 
Evans of Somerville discussed the general prob: 
lem and the two methods in vogue for recruit- 
ing assistants in subordinate positions, the ap- 
prentice and the formal library class. Abby L. 
Sargent of Medford told of her experiences with 
individual apprentices. Outlines of the training 
courses in the Springfield and Somerville public 
libraries were read. Louisa M. Hooper of 
Brookline spoke of her successful experiments in 
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recruiting untrained college graduates, finding 
that in her own library the background of the 
college course was more necessary than the pre- 
vious technical training. Mr. Locke described 
the intensive library courses given in Ontario 
under the Board of Education for that province. 


SOUTHERN TRI-STATE MEETING 


AN invitation was extended by the District of 
Columbia Library Association to librarians 
of Maryland and Virginia to join them at a 
meeting held at Annapolis on Saturday, October 
17. The meeting was planned with the idea that 
it might be the forerunner of a joint association 
and a resolution was passed authorizing the ap- 
pointment of a committee to “canvass the matter 
of the desirability of forming a regional library 
association for Maryland, Virginia, District of 
Columbia and other adjoining regions.” Mary 
L. Titcomb, librarian, Washington County Free 
Library, Hagerstown, Md., was appointed chair- 
man of the committee. 

The meeting, which was attended by about 
120 librarians, was very successful. It was held 
at the Blue Lantern Inn and consisted of lunch- 
eon and dinner sessions. Clara W. Herbert, 
president of the District of Columbia Library 
Association, presided over both sessions and 
spoke briefly on the purpose of library work and 
the importance of librarians in the professions. 
Fred Telford, technical advisor to the A. L. A. 
Committee on Personnel, talked on “Some Fun- 
damental Principles of Organization.” Marion 
F. Batchelder, field secretary, Maryland Public 
Library Advisory Commission, spoke on the re- 
cent development of library work in Maryland. 
Mrs, Caroline Burnite Walker, president, Talbot 
County Free Library Association, gave a most 
interesting detailed account of the opening of 
the Talbot County Library then taking place. 
Miss Mary L. Titcomb made an appeal for na- 
tional assistance for an emergency school for 
librarians which she opened recently. Wilmer 
L. Hall, assistant librarian, Virginia State Li- 
brary, Richmond, spoke of library development 
in Virginia at the luncheon meeting. 

The chief speaker at the evening was Justice 
Wendell P. Stafford, Associate Justice, Supreme 
Court, District of Columbia, who gave an inspir- 
ing address entitled “Shakespeare the Man.” 
Responses were made by Louis H. Dielman, 
president, Maryland Library Association, and 
Mrs. M. A. Newell, secretary, Maryland Public 
Library Advisory Commission. 

Very pleasant invitations were received from 
the Superintendent of the Naval Academy to 
visit the grounds and buildings of the Academy 
and from the state and public librarians to 
visit their libraries, 


VIRGINIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
fires 1925 meeting of the Virginia Library 

Association was held in Winchester, Virginia, 
on October 14-106. 

The morning session on the 15th was divided 
into three group meetings. The catalogers of 
Maryland, Virginia and the District of Columbia 
(W. L. Hall, assistant librarian of the Virginia 
State Library, presiding) met at the George 
Washington Hotel with a good attendance, the 
Library of Congress being represented by Mr. 
Martel, Dr. Meyer, Miss Cooke and Miss Mac- 
Nair, the Virginia State Library by four mem- 
bers of the staff, and the Richmond Public 
Library by three members of the library train- 
ing class. Ellen Hedrick, of Washington, was 
also present. The report on library personnel 
made by the Bureau of Public Personnel Ad- 
ministration to the A. L. A. was fully discussed 
and a committee appointed to study features of 
the report affecting catalogers and to draft a 
report in regard to it. 

The college section, presided over by Eliza- 
beth Steptoe, librarian of the Sweet Briar Col- 
lege Library, and the public library section, pre- 
sided over by Miss J. M. Campbell, librarian of 
the Jones Memorial Library in Lynchburg, held 
informal conferences at the Handley Library. 
The public library group was pleased to have 
present Miss Titcomb and a large delegation 
from the Washington County Library, including 
the book wagon, which attracted much attention 
to its stand in front of the George Washington 
Hotel. 

In the afternoon a general session presided 
over by Miss J. M. Campbell, president of the 
Virginia Library Association, had Miss Titcomb 
as the principal speaker, her topic being library 
training for assistants in libraries, with particu- 
lar attention to the work being done at her own 
library. After a general discussion, a resolu- 
tion was passed by the Association, petitioning 
the Carnegie Corporation to donate a small sum 
to the Washington County Library for continu- 
ing the valuable work of this county library 
training school. 

An evening visit was made to the Handley 
Public School, where the visitors were conducted 
on a tour of this tremendous plant by H. S. 
Duffey, superintendent of the Handley schools. 
The building is a one-story structure, 535 feet by 
180 feet, and has accommodation for 1,500 pu- 
pils, from kindergarten thru high school. The 
grounds contain 80 acres. 

“What can be done to help the library cause 
in Virginia” was the topic of the last session. 
The conclusion reached was for more effective 
publicity on library activities and needs in the 
State, and a committee was appointed to prepare 
suitable publicity articles for use in state pa- 
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pers. The final feature of the meeting was a 
sight-seeing ride thru Clarke County, where the 
party visited five or six historic homes and were 
hospitably received and entertained, a rare privi- 
lege, as these places are usually inaccessible to 
sight-seers. 

Officers elected for the coming year are: 
President, M. L. Dinwiddie, assistant librarian, 
University of Virginia; Theresa Hodges, li- 
brarian, W. R. McKenney Library of Peters- 
burg, first vice-president; Mrs. R. A. McGuire, 
librarian, Cape Charles Library, second vice- 
president; Margaret V. Jones, organizer, Vir- 
ginia State Library, secretary-treasurer. 

Marcaret V. Jones, Secretary. 


WEST VIRGINIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
oe twelfth annual conference of the West 

Virginia Library Association was held in 
Wheeling, on Friday, October 30, in the As- 
sembly Room of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Notwithstanding especially inclement weather 
and a hectic holiday season, there was a good 
attendance and the meeting was voted one of the 
most interesting ever held. 

Chalmers Hadley and Mary E. Downey were 
the chief speakers. Miss Downey gave a splen- 
did address on county libraries at the morning 
session, when a number of Wheeling’s club 
women were in attendance. In the evening Mr. 
Hadley spoke on the library as a public invest- 
ment. The public were invited to this meeting 
especially and an appreciative audience fol- 
lowed him and engaged in discussion at the 
close of his address. At the afternoon session, 
Mr, Clifford Myers, state archivist and historian, 
read an extremely interesting paper on the evolu- 
tion of libraries in West Virginia, which paper 
will appear in the West Virginia Historical 
Quarterly, soon to make its appearance. Miss 
Scollay Page, of Clarksburg, read a paper on 
some problems of the small library, and Mrs. 
Evelyn Hite, of Morgantown, told some experi- 
ences at a summer school for librarians. 

It was voted to omit the conference for 1926 
in order to have a full representation at the 
semi-centennial of the A. L. A. 

Officers elected for the coming year: President, 
Etta M. Roberts, Wheeling; vice-president, L. D. 
Arnett, Morgantown; and Secretary, Cora Peters, 


Athens. Erra M. Roserts, Secretary. 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
N “La Crosse the Beautiful” the thirty-fourth 
annual meeting of the Wisconsin Library 
Association was held, October 12-13. A record 
attendance of 124, for the western part of the 
state, marked the meeting. Ideal October weather 
made it possible for the librarians to enjoy the 
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coulee country. The exhibits attracted much 
attention. Mrs. Robert Lowry displayed her un. 
usual collection of books by Wisconsin authors. 
Mary K. Reely, chief of the Book Selection 
Department, sent a collection of the new adult 
and juvenile books. The librarians of the state 
enjoyed seeing the exhibit of the pictures of 
Wisconsin libraries together with statistics show- 
ing appropriations, number of borrowers, and 
annual greatest circulation. Children’s librarians 
had a display of attractive posters. The com- 
mercial exhibits were more tempting than ever. 
Mrs. M. R. Pearson of the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission very ably demonstrated the 
Toronto method of mending with Gaylord sup- 
plies. 

On Monday evening President Ernest A. Smith 
of the La Crosse Normal School spoke on the 
relation of the public library to the public 
school, urging that Wisconsin libraries extend 
their activities to assist the child in its early 
reading and bring well selected books to the 
child rather than to have him seek his own 
books. This he said can be accomplished by 
having libraries in the schools with trained 
workers in charge. Mary K. Reely, chief of the 
book selection department, talked on new books. 
Nora Beust, children’s librarian, La Crosse, de- 
scribed the books that were considered for the 
Newbery award and some other outstanding 
books of the year. Mary A. Smith of Madison 
spoke interestingly on the report of the A. L. A. 
Bureau of Personnel. Madison was one of the 
places in Wisconsin chosen by the Bureau of 
Personnel to study for the report. Harriet F. 
Howe, A. L. A. executive assistant, spoke on 
minimum standards for library schools and the 
effort that is being made to secure a master’s 
degree for students doing advanced work. 

Before the business session, a questionnaire 
relating to library work in Wisconsin was dis- 
tributed. Special effort is being made to have 
the librarians organize in each congressional dis- 
trict. Roll call was taken by District during 
the business session. Mrs. N. W. Kohli, chair- 
man of the third district, reported 18 delegates. 
the greatest number present from any district. 

A standing Certification Committee was ap- 
pointed. It shall be the duty of this committee 
to keep informed about all matters relating to 
the observance of the certification law by libra- 
rians and by library boards, and recommenda- 
tions of people to positions, and to secure the 
co-operation of both individuals and organiza- 
tions in watching for violations of the law and 
in strengthening public opinion in its support. 

Library work with grade schools was discussed 
at the afternoon session by M. H. Jackson and 
Sallie B. Marks; the child should be taught to 
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come to the library. The teachers in La Crosse 
are making scientific tests for books similar to 
those employed in Winnetka by Mr. Washburn. 
Cora Frantz outlined the plan that Kenosha has 
so successfully worked out for their school li- 
braries in the one-room libraries on the school 
grounds. 

The later part of the afternoon was spent in 
group meetings. Leila Janes led the discussion 
in the larger libraries section. The purchase of 
foreign books, standardized schedule of work for 
student field workers, and outlines sent out by 
the A. L. A. for adult education provided the 
topics for this section. Alice Millerd had charge 
of the smaller libraries section which discussed 
the censorship of certain novels, purchase of 
expensive non-fiction, successful book publicity 
thru the use of signed reviews by prominent 
people of the town in the papers, and the great 
need for more titles on the Wisconsin Reading 
List. The children’s section was in charge of 
Claire Nolte of Marinette. New children’s books 
were reviewed by Marion Sharpe. Ways and 
means of celebrating Children’s Book Week 
brought forth many comments. Lillian Moehl- 
man of Madison had charge of the cataloging 
section. Some short cuts suggested for the cata- 
loger were: make a sample catalog card and 
have a typist type them all; omit author number 
on non-fiction; omit publisher and date on fic- 
tion. Other topics were the disadvantages of 
L. C. cards; whether replacements should be 
recataloged when cheaper or reprint editions are 
bought; whether first and second grade books 
should be cataloged or merely shelf-listed, and 
whether an assistant who is not a library school 
graduate should be taught cataloging in the 
library. 

The librarians enjoyed a six o’clock dinner 
at the Country Club. Frances A. Hannum was 
toastmistress. There was music, limericks, and 
a farce, “What a Whale of a Difference a Few 
Cents Make,” or “Library a la Mail Order,” 
written by Miss Katherine Wesson. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, Helen Mathews, De 
Pere; vice-president, Miriam D. Tompkins, Mil- 
waukee; secretary, Nathalie H. Scribner, Mer- 
rill; treasurer, Nellie B. McAlpine, Beloit. 

Nora Beust, Secretary. 


COLORADO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
a gar in spite of disheartenment was 

the keynote of the presidential address made 
by Miss Ingersoll at the meeting of the Colorado 
Library Association at Pueblo, October 1-3. 
Lucretia Vaile reported for the Legislative Com- 
mittee on the library legislation unsuccessfully 
advocated before the last state legislature. For 
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twelve years and over, the association has been 
working for better laws, sometimes for unifica- 
tion of the state commissions, and at other times 
for county libraries. But the association is 
small in membership, the distances so great, and 
the mountain barriers so unsurmountable that 
thus far it has not been able to present a united 
front. 

In the reports of other committees, it de- 
veloped that not only must the association con- 
tinue to finance its publicity and legislative 
efforts, but the publication of Colorado Libra- 
ries, the only organ of the kind in the state. It 
must also bring speakers for the annual prog- 
rams, and, indeed, support several other phases 
of statewide activity. To continue these efforts, 
the association determined to try to reorganize 
its membership, and to outline an enlarged and 
continuing program of advancement. The con- 
stitution will be revised and new methods sought 
to keep the association functioning as it should 
in preparation for the next legislative year. 

The program was rich in addresses of signifi- 
cance and value, such as: “Archaeological Re- 
search in Southwestern Colorado,” by J. A. Jean- 
con; “Folk-lore and Legends Among the Indians 
of New Mexico,” by Elizabeth Willis DeHuff, 
of Santa Fé, author of “The Taytay Tales”; 
“Educational and Library Work of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company,” by W. E. Bragg, of 
Pueblo; “Are We Building on Firm Founda- 
tion? Children as Book Readers or Book Bor- 
rowers,” by Nellie Williams, secretary of the 
Nebraska Library Commission. Several of the 
contributions made by Colorado librarians to 
the Seattle program were reproduced, such as 
those on book buying, by May Wood Wigginton, 
of Denver, and Mary M. Weaver, of Rocky 
Ford; also, Eleanor Witmer’s paper in the 
October 1 Liprary JouRNAL on “The Browsing 
Corner in the High School Library.” Two 
practical papers were: “How the High School 
Library Serves the English and History Teach- 
ers,” by Vanita Trovinger; and “Attractive 
Illustrated Editions of High School Classics,” 
by E. M. Pfutzenreuter, of Greeley. “Who is 
My Neighbor?” by Mrs. M. S. Murphy, de- 
scribed the growth of a typical western public 
library, Monte Vista, which tries to be a neigh- 
bor to every person, school, and club within its 
range of service within and beyond its town 
limits. Quantrille McClung, of Park Hill, 
Denver, with her paper “After Seeing The Thief 
of Bagdad,” gave a handy reader’s guide to the 
land of Arabian Nights. Her method of leading 
the readers on by easy stages from an interest 
already aroused would often be of far more 
value in “adult education” than some of the 
formal lists put out. 
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Wilma Loy Shelton, of the University of New 
Mexico, and Secretary of the New Mexico Li- 
brary Asociation, was an honored guest, and 
spoke briefly of the work of her association. 

New officers elected for next year are: Presi- 
dent, Ida Frisch, Salida, formerly librarian of 
the State Agricultural College of New Mexico; 
vice-president, Katherine Silver, Lamar; secre- 
tary-treasurer (continued in office), Linda M. 
Clatworthy, University of Denver. 

Linpa M. CLatwortHy, Secretary. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
LIBRARIANS 
WENTY-EIGHT members and visitors at- 
tended the sixth meeting of the Southern 
California College and University Librarians’ 
conference held at Occidental College, October 


17th. 
An informal round table conducted by Pro- 


fessor George F. Cook, librarian of Occidental 
College, had among the subjects discussed open 
vs. closed shelves for collateral reading and re- 
creational reading for college students. 

Willis H. Kerr, librarian of Pomona College, 
read an interesting paper on “What Makes a 
College Library.”- Mr. Kerr reminded his hear- 
ers that altho the aim of the library is to have 
a spirit and a soul, it must have a strong body 
in order that the spirit may grow. He suggested 
that 50,000 volumes might be a fair minimum 
for a college library serving 200 to 500 stu- 
dents. In an ideal library staff, Mr. Kerr would 
have one librarian to every ten teachers with 
several staff members receiving salaries of 
$3,000 and none less than $2,000. He would 
have a “Reading Host” and an “Intelligence 
Officer” to keep staff, alumni and friends in- 
formed of the library activities. 

CHARLOTTE M. Brown, Secretary. 


THE OPEN ROUND TABLE 


WHAT WILL THE SURVEY ACCOMPLISH? 
To the Editor of the Liprary JOURNAL: 

The greater the success of the Survey, the 
greater will be its failure. This forecast is 
based on such facts as are open to those who 
are not on the inside of the enterprise. Those 
who projected the scheme and are putting it 
thru may show that magnificent results are al- 
ready assured. 

The Committee sent out three thousand ques- 
tionnaires. They wished, of course, that all be 
filled out and returned. “Replies from every- 
body,” they say, “are needed to make the work 
fully successful.” 

A brief study of the situation shows that 
simply to tabulate our committee’s desired and 
hoped for returns will take the time of one per- 
son for forty-two (42) years. We may, by put- 
ting forty persons at the task, get our tabulation 
done in about twelve months. 

“But we shall not get three thousand answers,” 
says the committee. “And,” I reply, “how did 
you know that when you started? And if you 
did not know it, how did you venture to engage 
the Association in an enterprise which now 
promises to end as a white elephant? And if 
you don’t want two thousand answers to each of 
three thousand questionnaires why are you beg- 
ging for them?” 

Assume they receive only one thousand returns 
and that each contains, on the average, two 
thousand items. The tabulation only of these 
will take at least two million minutes or four- 


teen years of the time of one person. Suppose 
the tabulation to be done, then at about this 
date, November 1, the committee has two thou- 
sand columns of figures and statements, each 
column containing at a fair estimate, at least 
six hundred items, the items ranging from “yes” 
and “no” to such long statements of method as 
the questionnaire asks for in many cases, with 
averages, abstracts and guesses at the foot of 
each column. 

How long will it take our best Solons to get 
from all this welter of figures and statements 
the plain story of the mere facts of present day 
American library economy? 

Also, will the Carnegie people extend their 
charity to cover all the expense to date, and that 
of the committee’s time in digesting the two 
thousand column footings with their averages, 
and their yeses and noes and their many long 
statements of the invention of this practice and 
that; and that of the preparation and publica- 
tion of the several small volumes or pamphlets 
which are half-promised as the rich and full 
product of the Survey? Perhaps the committee 
already has the money in hand for all this, and 
will kindly say so? 

The Survey Committee will turn out results 
of some kind, of course. But what reason have 
we to suppose that the results will point the 
way to new and better methods in the field of 
library management? Over and over again 
the survey has been urged on us because it will 
tell us, for the first time, what we are doing now. 
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It will do nothing of the kind. For fifty years 
librarians have been telling one another, thru 
library journals, annual reports, papers read 
and speeches made in national, state and local 
conferences, in conversations and in countless 
letters, what they are doing, and why, and how; 
the plans they are forming, the hopes they are 
cherishing; all to the end that each may learn 
a better method, a new device, a different out- 
look, and in the wish to be helpful to others. 
Look back for a moment on this flood of print 
and letters and talks on library work and see 
how absurd is this claim that thru six million 
answers to two thousand questions, questions of 
the greatest unimportance if only because they 
have been already answered scores of times, we 
are to learn for the first time what we are doing. 

I have said that the questionnaire is a product 
of mediocrity; and I say it again. Only minds 
powerless to look ahead, unable to conceive the 
certainty of changes in library method in all its 
fields, from planning a building to buying, cata- 
loging and binding books and on to ink, pencils 
and dust removers, of changes in the most 
changeable period in the world’s history, could 
entertain seriously such faith in the efficiency of 
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a gigantic questionnaire as soberly to prepare 
this one that confronts us, and only minds quite 
barren of humor, and exquisitely Gradgrind in 
their sublime faith in the value of the tabulation 
of routines—only such minds could be capable 
of putting into cold type the sublime flapdoodle 
which has been given to us on what the survey 
will do to advance our work. 
J. C. Dana, Librarian, 
Newark Free Public Library. 
October 24, 1925. 


WARNING 
To the Editor of the Liprary JOURNAL: 

A young man giving his name as Fletcher has 
been visiting some libraries in the Middle West, 
soliciting magazine subscriptions. 

I am told that he claims to have worked in 
the catalog department of the Cleveland Public 
Library for ten years, and is showing a letter 
over my signature, saying that any courtesy ex- 
tended to him will be appreciated by me. 

I have never seen this young man, so far as 
I know, and I signed no such letter. 

Linpa A, Eastman, Librarian 
Cleveland Public Library. 


CURRENT LITERATURE AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The proceedings of the Sixteenth Conference 
of the Special Libraries Association, containing 
the leading addresses and reports of the Swamps- 
cott Convention form the October number of 
Special Libraries. 

In a stout manilla jacket with a tab for a 
classmark and of the right size for a standard 
filing cabinet comes the 108-page classified 
“Sales Executives List of References to the 
Principal Articles, Books, Reports, Surveys and 
General Data Published since 1916 on Sales 
Management,” compiled by Frances M. Cowan, 
librarian of the Dartnell Corporation, Chicago, 
and published by the Corporation. 


“Some Library Ventures in Adult Education,” 
forming Bulletin No. 5 of the A. L. A. Commis- 
sion on the Library and Adult Education, de- 
scribes practically some representative efforts 
of libraries to solve certain of the problems con- 
fronting the library in the field of adult educa- 
tion. No attempt is made to evaluate the results 
of activities, many of which are still in their 
early stages, References are made to the rela- 
tively small amount of literature available on 
the different phases of the subject. 

“Sociology and Social Problems,” by Howard 
W. Odum, head of the Department of Sociology 


at the University of North Carolina, and “Con- 
flicts in American Public Opinion,” by William 
Allen White and Walter E. Myer, are the two 
latest booklets to appear in the A. L. A. Reading 
with a purpose series. 

Three other A. L. A. lists of interest are: 
“Some Interesting People,” being lives and let- 
ters of some fifty individuals and groups selected 
and annotated by Louisa M. Hooper, of the 
Brookline Public Library; “Gifts for Children’s 
Bookshelves,” 1925 edition with current prices; 
“Popular Books in Science,” compiled and anno- 
tated by a committee of the Washington Aca- 
demy of Sciences, now in its third edition, and 
“Books for the Modern Home,” a selection of 
three hundred best books recommended by the 
staff of the Indianapolis Public Library. 


“The Bookman’s Reading and Tools,” by Hal- 
sev W. Wilson, president of the H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York, has for its purpose “to 
present in simple form that information about 
reading and tools that will help the beginning 
bookseller and the student to find himself and 
make a right start in his profession.” 
It is a sympathetic help toward establishing the 
balance between the commercial and professional 
aspects of bookselling, “between the mechanics 


and rewards on the one hand, and service and 
romance of the book business on the other.” The 
literary background, the professional —back- 
ground, and current information necessary are 
handled in a practical way and there are bibliog- 
raphies for ready reference. 

With the recent publication of parts XV 
(Rhode Island) and XVI (South Carolina), the 
Bibliography of American Newspapers, 1690- 
1820, which Clarence S. Brigham has been con- 
tributing to the Proceedings of the American 
Antiquarian Society (vol. 34, new series, parts 
1-2. Worcester, Mass.: The Society, 1925. 
309p.) that valuable compilation approaches 
completion, the original plan calling for seven- 
teen parts. In addition to presenting an histori- 
cal sketch of every newspaper printed within the 
period covered, files located in various libraries 
in the country are indicated and a check list of 
the issues in the Society’s library is given. 

A paper (p. 206-226) on Benjamin Franklin’s 
library is the preliminary record of a study be- 
ing made by George Simpson Eddy, of New 
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York, on a library of the Revolutionary period, 
paralleling in plan the study of the “Libraries 
of the Mathers,” contributed in 1910 by Julius 
Herbert Tuttle, of Dedham, Mass. 


“Library Movement in Bengal; an Account of 
the Aims and Objects and Activities of the 
Hooghly Distriet Library Association,” is pub- 
lished by the secretary of the association from 
the offices at the Bansberia Public Library, and 
contains the Resolutions, Rules and Regulations 
adopted at the first Hooghly District Library 
Conference held at Bansberia last March 28-29, 
when a Bengal Library Association was formed. 
All libraries and literary societies of the district 
are invited to enroll as members on the payment 
of an annual subscription of one rupee. Asso- 
ciated libraries are requested to take adequate 
steps for the spread of primary education among 
the boys and girls of the villages, to establish 
a system of inter-library loans, to collect his- 
torical as well as general information of the 
Hooghly District, and to organize a Librarians’ 
Club for the discussion of library problems. 


AMONG LIBRARIANS 


Baus, Esther L., appointed cataloger at the 
Library of the Research Laboratories of the 
General Motors Corporation, Detroit. 

BarLey, Margaret, 1924 Wisconsin, is libra- 
rian of the State Normal School, Murray, Ky. 

BLAKELY, Margaret, 1924 Wisconsin, head of 
the circulation department, Wichita (Kansas) 
Public Library, goes to the Flint (Mich.) Pub- 
lic Library as assistant in charge of reference. 

Casey, Edwina, 1909 Wisconsin legislative 
reference course, has gone to the Sacramento 
Public Library as head cataloger. 

Davis, Mrs. Winifred L., 1916 Wisconsin, re- 
signed from the University of Wisconsin Li- 
brary School at the end of the summer session 
to become principal of the Library School of 
the Carnegie Library of Atlanta. Agnes King, 
1914 Wisconsin, has been elected to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Mrs. Davis. 
Miss King is a graduate of Buena Vista College, 
with a master’s degree from the University of 
Iowa, and the diploma of the Wisconsin Library 
School, Class of i914. She was for six years 
in charge of reference work and the school li- 
brary department in the Kansas State Teachers 
College at Emporia; had nearly a year in the 
finance and accounting department of the 
Quartermaster-general im Washington during the 
war, and for five years was instructor in refer- 
ence work and cataloging in the University of 


Texas Library School. She has also taught 
cataloging and other subjects in the summer ses- 
sion of the University of Illinois Library 
School. She will instruct in reference and trade 
bibliography. 

Det Toro, Josefina, 1925 Simmons, has re- 
turned to Porto Rico, and is on the staff of the 
University of Porto Rico Library. 

Douv, Margery, librarian of the Carondelet 
Branch of the St. Louis Public Library since 
1923, became chief of the readers’ advisory serv- 
ice of that library on November 1, with head- 
quarters in the main delivery hall. The post 
combines that of “library hostess” long held by 
the late Mrs. Laura Speck, with the newly cre- 
ated directorship of the “adult education” activ- 
ities of the library. Elizabeth Summersly suc- 
ceeds to the librarianship of the Carondelet 
Branch, her place at the Six Branch being taken 
by Irene Fisse, first assistant in the issue depart- 
ment. 

Goutpinc, Philip Sanford, head cataloger of 
the University of California Southern Branch. 
and Helen Plummer Goulding, have compiled 
the Index to American Book Prices Current 
1916-1922 (New York: E. P. Dutton and Co. 
1397p. $30.) 

FunKHOoUusER, Myrtle, 1923 Washington, is 
now assistant superintendent of traveling libra- 
ries for the State of Washington. 
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~ PROMPT SERVICE 
AND MAXIMUM DISCOUNTS 


Since 1884, we have been filling orders for public, college and school 
libraries. Our 41 years’ record for promptness and efficiency guar- 
antees satisfaction in every respect. Because of our situation in the 
center of the largest book publishing district in the country, we are 
in a position to give unusual service. Our discounts are the 


maximum. 


Send us a trial order and we will prove our claims. 


Write for our special Bargain Book Catalog 


THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


118-120 EAST 25th STREET -:- NEW YORK CITY 
Established 1884 HERBERT L. BOWMAN, Treas. and Mgr. 


WATCH FOR IT! 


This space in the next issue 
will contain one of the most 
important announcements 
we have ever made. 


GAYLORD BROTHERS 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


= More than A Supply House,— 
yee A Library Service Institutéon 
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Harper, Wilhelmina, children’s librarian of 
the Kern County Free Library, Bakersfield, 
Calif., in collaboration with Aymer Jay Hamil- 
ton, principal of the University Elementary 
School, Berkeley, lecturer in Education, Uni- 
versity of California, has prepared a series of 
readers which have been accepted by the Mac- 
millan Company, and are to be published under 
the title of “The Modern Literary Series.” It 
was Miss Harper’s theory that a librarian ought 
to know what selections appeal to children and 
upon that basis she went to work to gather such 
material. 

HocustTein, Irma, ex-legislative reference 
course, 1914 Wisconsin, who has been on the 
staff of the Wisconsin Legislative Library since 
1914, has resigned to go to Marquette Univer- 
sity, Milwaukee, as director of the Central Bu- 
reau of Information and Statistics, 

Hucues, Nellie D., 1924 Wisconsin, who last 
year took the special children’s work offered by 
the Cleveland Public Library, was in charge of 
the story-telling group for the Playground and 
Recreation Committee of Springfield, Ill., dur- 
ing the summer, and is now assistant at the 
Lincoln Library, Springfield. 

Kosmosk1, Gertrude D., 1924 Wisconsin, is 
librarian of the Dowagiac (Mich.) Public Li- 
brary. 

Lucut, Julius, 1909 Pratt, became librarian 
of the Newton (Mass.) Public Library on No- 
vember 1, succeeding Harold T. Dougherty, who 
in March joined the Herman Goldberger maga- 
zine subscription agency in Boston. Mr. Lucht 
had been for several years librarian of the 
Wichita City (Kansas) Public Library, from 
which post he resigned last spring. 

LutHe_r, Mrs. Jessie W., 1913 Wisconsin, who 
has been head of the reference department, 
State Teachers College, Emporia, Kans., re- 
signed at the end of the school year and is en- 
rolled in the University of Wisconsin for her 
master’s degree. 

Mitter, Mrs. Pearl Glazier, 1912 Wisconsin, 
appointed general assistant in the Long Beach 
(Calif.) Public Library. 

Parkinson, Herman O., 1916-17 New York 
State, who for the past five years has been libra- 
rian of the Stockton (Calif.) Public Library, 
resigns December 1 to accept a position to be 
announced in our next number, 

Pererson, Grace M., has been appointed 
librarian of the State Normal School and 
Teachers College, Peru, Neb. 

River, A. Fremont, 1905-06 New York State, 
formerly managing editor of the Liprary 
Journat and of the Publishers’ Weekly, is the 
editor of Rider’s California in the Rider’s Guides 
series published by the Macmillan Company, 
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which has been enthusiastically received. Amon. 
the librarians of California are a score to whom 
special acknowledgment is made for help in the 
compilation of the volume. “Rider’s Florida” j< 
in preparation. 

Rocers, Olive, 1925 Simmons, has been ap. 
pointed librariaf of the Hartford (Conn.) 
dical Library. 

WoopwortH, Mrs. Ruth Tobey, 1917 Wiscon- 
sin, is giving part time to statistical work in the 
office of the Board of Education for librarian- 
ship at A. L. A. Headquarters, Chicago. 

ScHvueTTE, Sybil C., 1915 Wisconsin, first as- 
sistant, Kellogg Public Library, Green Bay. 
Wis., resigned in September to become librarian 
of the Bailey Branch, Gary (Ind.) Public Li- 
brary. 

TuKEY, Helen M., 1923 Wisconsin, resigned 
as assistant in charge of reference at the Flint 
(Mich.) Public Library in September, to serve 
as reference librarian of the public library of 
Marion, Ind. 

Tow Le, Carolyn, 1923 Simmons, who received 
her diploma from the Perry Kindergarten 
Normal School in June, has been appointed 
kindergartener of the Walpole Stone School. 


New appointments of the class of 1925 of the 
Carnegie Library School of Pittsburgh not pre- 
viously reported are: Helen Crum, asst. chil- 
dren’s In., East Cleveland, O.; Justina Baron, 
asst. In., Edinboro (Pa.) Normal School; Kath- 
arine Whitten, high school In., Carrick, Pa.; 
Mildred Hanford, asst. in the Department for 
the Blind; Dorothy Kennedy, asst., children’s de- 
partment, and Kathleen Kelly, asst., Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh. 


LIBRARY CALENDAR 


Golden Rule Sunday when the Near East Relief asks 


Dec. 6. 
for contributions towards feeding and educating the 100,000 
parentless children in its charge. 

Dec. 31—Jan. 12. Midwinter conferences of the A. L. A. 
Councii, the League of Library Commissions and other groups. 
Headquarters at the Drake Hotel. 

Jan. 19-23. National Thrift Week. Posters, folders, giving topics, 
etc., may be obtained from the National Thrift Week Com- 
mittee, 347 Madison Avenue, New York. 

Jan. 22. Boston S. L. A. and Massachusetts Library Club joint 
meeting at the State House, Boston. 

Oct. 4-9, 1926. At Atlantic City. Forty-eighth annual confer- 
ence of the A. L. A. in celebration of the Association's 
fiftieth anniversary. Headquarters will be at the Ambassador 
Hotel, and this hotel and the Chelsea and Ritz-Carlton hotels 
adjoining, will accommodate most of the delegates. 


LIBRARY OPPORTUNITIES 


The public library in a good-sized city within an hour and a half 
of New York is in need of an assistant in the general reference 
department, and an ass‘stant cataloger capable of revising the 
work of others. When applying state education, experience, and 
present or latest salary. N. S. 20. 
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SCRIBNER’S LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Supplies the 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


To Public, University, School and Club Libraries 


AT LIBERAL LIBRARY DISCOUNTS 


Service, Personal and Painstaking, Our Specialty 
Orders, Small and Large, Receive the Same Careful Attention 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Fifth Ave. at 48th St., New York 


“BINDINGS THAT ENDURE” 


HIVERS methods provide for a 

careful examination of the paper 

of each individual book so that each 

may be bound according to its own 
particular needs. 


CHIVERS BOOKBINDING COMPANY 
CARY BUILDING, 126 NASSAU STREET, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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_RECEN NT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


GENERAL 

Game, J. B. General literature: myth, epic and drama; founda- 
tion studies; a\ course for college students based on the world’s 
great books in translation. New York: Mentzer, Bush and Co. 

Bibls. $1.60. 
Michigan Supt. 
for district school libraries in 
Lansing. 130p. pap. 50c. 
Ohio Dept. of Education. 

including handbook of school library practice. 
SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


of Public Instruction. Preferred list of books 
the state of Michigan; new ed. 


List of books for high school libraries, 
Columbus. Bibl. 


AGRICULTURE 
U. S. Superintendent of Documents. Farmers’ bulletins: de- 
partment bulletins, circulars, agricultural yearbooks, statistical 
bulletins: series list of agr. pubs. for sale. . . . 63p. May 

1925. (Price List 16, 21st ed.). 

AMATEUR THEATRICALS 
Clark, B. H. How to produce amateur plays; a practical 
manual; new ed. rev. and enl, Little. 58p. bibl 
America—Discovery AND EXPLORATION 
Mansfield, J. C. Highlights of history; 
Bobbs. Bibl. $2.50. 
ARMOR 
Ashdown, C. H. Armor and weapons in the middle ages. 
Brentano’s. 2p. bibl. $3. (Home antiquary ser.). 
Banxs anv Banxinc. See Frnance. 
Allen, G. M. 
4p. bibl. $3.50. 
Brirta Controt. See Depatinc. 
Business Corresronpence. See Cowmencita, 
Butter, Henry Montacu 
Butler, J. R. M. Henry Montagu Butler: 
College, Cambridge, 1886-1918; a memoir. 
footnotes. $4.50. 
Capinets. See Desatinc. 
Cauirornia. See Invians or NortH 
Cuicaco 
Nichols, H. W. Early geological history of Chicago. 
Museum. Bibl. pap. 25c. 
Cump Lasor 
Detroit (Mich.) Public Library. List of references on fed- 
eral regulation of child labor, including some general refer- 

ences on states’ rights and federal usurpation. 19 typew. p. 

Aug. 1925. $2. (P.A.I.S.) i 

See also Depatinc. 
CHRISTIANITY 

Selwyn, E. G. The approach 
Bibl. footnotes. $3.75. 
Coinace. See Finance. 
CoMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE 

French, J. C., and J. E. Uhler. 
Graw. Bibl. §2. 
ConvENTIONS 

Hunt, E. E. Conferences, committees, conventions: 
to run them. Harper. bibl. $2.50. 
Corron--CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE 

Empire Cotton Growing Corporation Reports received from 
experiment stations for the seasons 1923, 1924 and 1925. South 

Africa only. 2 Wood st., Westminster, London S.W. 1. Bibl. 
County Government. See Texas—-GoveRNMENT AND Poxittics. 
Czecnostovaxita. See Epvucation, 

Depatinc 
Phelps, E. M., ed. University debaters’ manual: constructive 
and rebuttal speeches delivered in debates of American colleges 
and universities during the college year. 1924-1925. Wilson. 

Bibls. $2.25. 

Bibls. on Cabinet form of government; Japanese exclusion; 

Uniform marriage and divorce laws; Participation of the 

President’s cabinet in Congress; Birth control; Mencken school 

of thought; Amendment of the Volstead act; Child labor. 
Democracy 

Williamson, 
ed. Heath. 
Divorce. 
Drama 
Coffman, G. R., ed. 

Scott, Foresman.  Bibls. 

classics). 

See also Amateur THEarRicats. 
Economics. See MARSHALL, ALFRED. 
Eoucation—Gerorcia 

Singleton, G. C. 
education in Georgia. 

Bibl. $1.50. (Contribs. 
Epucation, ApDULT 

Matula, A., and F. Praus. Adult education in Czechoslovakia: 

a survey of five years’ public work. 1440 Broadway, New York: 

Consulate General. Bibl. 

Epucation, ELemMentary 
De Lima, Agnes. 


America, 1492-1763. 


Birds and their attributes. Marshall Jones. 


master of Trinity 
Longmans. _ Bibl. 


Field 


See Epucation, ELEMENTARY. 


to Christianity. Longmans. 


English in business. Mce- 


and how 


12p. bibl. 
See Desatinc. 


Problems 
$1.60. 


in American democracy; rev. 


Chicago: 
(Lake Eng. 


A book of modern plays. 


96c.; lib. ed. $1.20 


State responsibility for the support of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
to ed. no. 181). 


Our enemy the child. New York: New 


Republic, Inc. 
Evectricity 
Allen, H. S. 
light; 2nd ed. 
physics). 
Evurore—-Description «AND “TRAVEL 
Clark, V. B. Europe, a geographical reader. 
bibl. $1.28. 
Evancetistic Work 
Banks, A. J. G. 
Pub. Co. 3p. bibl. 
Evo.uTion 
Machin, Alfred. The ascent of man by means of natural 
selection. Longmans. Bibl. footnotes. $2.75. 
Factory MANAceMENT 
Diemer, Hugo. Factory organization and administration. Mc- 
Graw. 4th ed. $4. 
Farm MANAGEMENT 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. The family living from the farm: 
data from 30 farming localities in 21 states, for the years 
1918-1922. Bibl. Aug. 1925. (Dept. bull. no. 1338). 
Finance 
U. S. Superintendent of Documents. Finance, banking, coin- 
age, foreign debt: list of pubs. for sale. . . . 3p. May 
1925. (Price List 28, 12th ed.) 
Foon Suppty 
Olcott, M. T., comp. 


7p. bibl. pap. $1. 


Photo-electricity; the liberation of electrons by 
Longmans. 25p. bibl. $6.50. (Monographs on 


Silver. lp. 


The healing evangel. Milwaukee: Morehouse 


World food supply: a selected bibli- 
ography. U. S. Dept. of Agr. Library, 68 mim. p. June 
1925. (Bibl. contribs. no. 9). 

France-—Sociat Conpitions 

Evans, Joan. Life in mediaeval France. 

Frencn Literature 

Smith, H. A. Main currenta of mcdern French drama. Holt. 
8p. bibl. $3. 

Gas anp Om Encines 

Petrie, P. T. The elements “ 

L f $3.7: 


Oxford. Bibl. 15s. 


internal-combustion engines. 


Grotocy—U. 

Survey. 
Geological Survey (not 
July 1925. 

U. S. Superintendent of Documents. Publications of the 
U. S. Geological Survey: geology, mineral resources and water 
supply: list of pubs. for sale. . . . 54p. July 1925. (Price 
List 15, 15th ed.). 

GoveRN MENT 

U. S. Superintendent of Documents. 
ments and debates relating to initiative, referendum, lynching, 
elections, prohibition, woman suffrage, political parties, Dis- 
trict of Columbia: I'st of pubs. for sale. . . . 26p. July 
1925. (Rrice List 54, Mth ed.). 

Great Conprtions 

Fisher, H. A. L. Then and now: economic problems after 

the war a hundred years ago. Oxford. Bibl. $1.75. 
Scwoors, Junior 

Bruner, H B. The junior high school at work. 
College, Columbia University, Bibl. $1.50. 
no. 177). 

Homes 

U. S. Superi di of D 
to suburbanites and home-builders; pubs. 
May 1925. (Price Lise 72, 2nd ed.). 

Horers 

Boomer, L. M. Hotel management: principles and practice. 

Harper. 6p. bibl. $6. 
Hycrene, 

U. S. Superintendent of Documents. 
and sanitation; list of pubs. for sale. . . . 53p. June 1925. 
(Price List 51, 15th ed.). 

IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 

U. S. Superintendent of Documents. Immigration; natural- 
ization, citizenship : Chinese, Japanese, Negroes and aliens; list 
of pubs. for sale. . . . 10p. May 1925. (Price List 67, 
9th ed.). 

InpraANs oF NortH AMERICA 

Kroeber, A L. Handbook of the Indians of California. 

Bureau of American Ethnology. 24p. bibl. (Bull. 78). 
INTERNAL Compustion Encinas. See Gas ann Ow ENGINES, 
INTERNATIONAL Law—INoIA 

Viswanatha, S. V. International law in ancient India. 

mans. 3p. bibl. $3.75. 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

Langer, W. L., comp. Some recent books on intesnational 
relations. Foreign Affairs. Oct. 1925. p. 161-168. 

Toynbee. A. J. Survey of international affairs, 
Oxford. Bibl. 25s. 

COMMERCE 

U. 8. mepetenndens of Documents. Publications of the 
Interstate C : reports and regulations on 
interstate fer sale. . . Julp 1935. 
(Price List 59, 12th ed.). 


A list 


of pubs. of the U. S. 
including 


topographic maps). 215p. 


Political science: docu- 


Teachers 
(Contribs. to ed. 


Publications of interest 
15p. 


Health: diseases, drugs, 


S. 


Long- 


1920-1923. 
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Letters from 
Famous People 


§HARPLESS D. GREEN 


This unique book contains letters from 325 
men and wemen who have made their mark in 
the world and now graciously take the time from 
their busy duties to pass on to the younger gen- 
eration what life has taught them. 

Personal messages—warm, human, pulsing with 
life, vividly interesting—as different from the 
usual book of letters as a living being differs 
from a mummy. Each represents the one pure 
gold nugget of wisdom that its author has mined 
from experience. A guide—a spur—an inspira- 
tion! 

A book that should be in the hands of every 
young man and young woman in America. 


Price—$1.20 
Regular discount to libraries and dealers 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


| 
New York Chicago Boston 
| San Francisco London 


New Oxford Books SB 


Willard Fiske. Life and Correspondence. A 
Biographical Study. By his Literary Execu- 
tor Horatio S. White. With 76 illustrations. 


Net $7.50. 
“This biography is the record of a busy life. Its purpose 
is to preserve tor future generations the story of a bene- 
factor of the Cornell University Library. For the name 
of Willard Fiske deserves to be remembered and to rank 
high among the true founders and benefactors of Cornell 
University. 


Keats and Shakespeare. A Study of Keats’ 
Poetic Life from 1816 to 1820. By J. Middle- 


ton Murry. Net $4.75. 
This is an “Introduction to a Study of Shakespeare,” the 
author using “The greatest of Shakespeare’s successors, 
John Keats, as though he were a mediator between the 
normal consciousness of men and the pure poetic con- 
sciousness in which form alone Shakespeare remains to 
us.” ... “Shakespeare the forerunner and Keats the 
spontaneous follower in the exploration of life.” Mr. 
Murry has sought to re-create the movement of Keats’ 
soul during the busy four years of his poetic life. The 
Problem of Style by the same author was published in 
1922. 
Comedies, by William Congreve. Edited, with 

Introduction and Notes, by B. Dobrée. 1925. 


Nett 80c. 
The reader is introduced to Restoration comedy and to 
consideration of Congreve’s style. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch 


35 West 32nd Street New York City | 


WHAT RADEMAEKERS MADE 
MADE RADEMAEKERS 


Our Method of Library Binding and our New Method of Reinforcing 
new Published Books are the fruits of over 45 years experience in all branches 
of the Bookbinding trade. 

WM. H. RADEMAEKERS & SON CO. 
LIBRARY BINDERS 


Newark, New Jersey 


in three different capacities. It will 


At the recent Seattle Conference of the A.L.A. Miss Anna G. Hall, County Librarian, of Uma- 
tilla County Library, Pendleton, Ore., spoke quite enthusiastically of our 


ECONOMY COVERS 


These Covers are particularly useful for binding and filing pamphlets, bulletins, collections 
of loose sheets of clippings, pictures and other similar material. It is necessary to cut 
but a small slot in the pamphlets or sheets for binding purposes, this may be done with a 
slot punch or the blade of a pocket knife. 


We make ECONOMY COVERS in three varieties of cover stook, im three sizes, each 
be a pleasure to mail a sample to you. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. INC., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


lowa—GoveRNMENT AND Potitics 
Shambaugh, B. F., ed. County government and administra- 
tion in Iowa; v. 4, Applied history. Iowa City: State Histori- 


cal Society of Iowa. Bibl. footnotes. $3. (Iowa applied 
hist. ser.). 

Japanese Exciusion. See Depatinc. 

Jews 


Schneiderman, Harry, ed. American Jewish year book, 5686; 
North Broad st., Phila- 


Sept. 19, 1925-Sept. 8, 1926. 1201 
delphia: Jewish Publication Society of America. 4p. bibl. 


Juvenme Devinguency 
Raubenheimer, A. S. An experimental study of some be- 
havior traits of the potentially delinquent boy. Princeton, N. 
J.: Psychological Review Co. Psychological Monographs.  v. 
36, no. 6. Bibl. (Partial thesis, Ph.D., Leland Stanford Jr. 


Univ., 1923). 


w 
Stammler, Rudolf. The theory of justice. Macmillan. Bibl. 
$6. (Modern legal 
Lincotn, ABRAHAM, PRES. U. 
Clark, A. C. Abraham Stilts in the national capital. 1514 
H st., N.W.: Washington: W. F. Roberts Co. 2p. bibl. $3.50 
Lyncuinc. See GoveRNMeENT. 
Marniace Laws. See Desatinc. 
ALFRED 


Pigou, A. C., ed. Memorials of Alfred Marshall. Mac- 
millan, bibl.. $5. 
Mencken, Henry Louis. See Devatine. 
MENSURATION 

Tuttle, Lucius, and John —e- The theory of measure- 


ments. Longmans. Bibl. 
Mines ano Minerat Resources. 
Morratity 
De Porte, J. V. Life tables for 
State according to nativity. Baltimore: 
School of Hygiene and Public Health. 


CroLtocr—U. S. 


the population of New 
Johns Hopkins Univ., 
Bibl. 


Le Blanc, T. J. Density of population and mortality in the 
United States. Johns Hopkins University. Bibl. Reprinted 
from the American Journal of Hygiene, Sept. 1924, 

Motor _ TRANSPORTATION 
A bile Chamber of Commerce. Motor Truck 
Cc issi Catal of pamphlets and material on motor 
truck and motor bus transportation, 3d ed. 7p. 
Necrogs 


Work, M. N. Negro year book: an annual encyclopedia of 
the Negro, 1925-1926. Tuskegee Institute, Ala.: Negro Year 
Book Pub. Co. 38p. bibl. $1.50; pap. $1. (v. 7 

New York Stare—Govexnment anv Povitics 

Crawford, F. G. Administrative reorganization in New York 

State. Syracuse University Book Store. Bibl. 60c. 
Norta 

University of North Carolina. Extension Division. What 
next in North Carolina: North Carolina club year book, 1924- 
25. Chapel Hill. Bibl. 75c. 

Osweco Stare Norma anv TRAininc Scnoor 

Dearborn. N. H. The Oswego [N. Y.] movement in American 
education. Teachers College, Columbia Univ. Bibl. $1.50. 
(Contribs. to educ. no. 183). 

Paper. Hancinc 

U. S. Federal Board for Vovational Education. Paper-hang- 
ing: an analysis of the paper hangers’ trade. . . . Bibl. 
(Bull. no. 102, Trade and industrial ser, no. 29), 

Peru—GovenNMENT anv Potitics 

Stuart, G. H. The govermental system of Peru. 

Institution of Washington. ' Bibl. Aug. 1925. 


Carnegie 
(Pub. no. 


Perrarcn, Francesco 
Tatham, E H. R. Francesco Petrarca; v. 1, Early years and 
lyric poems. Macmillan. Bibl, footnotes. $6. 


Paiwosopny, Mopern 
Sheen, F. J. 
Longmans. Bibl. 
Paysicat Epucation 


God and intelligence in modern philosophy. 


footnotes. $3, 


Ulery, C. B., and R. G. Leland. Physical education and 
hygiene: a course of study for the use of the schools of Ohio. 
Columbus: Ohio Dept. of Education. Bibl. (Course of study 
1924, no. 3). 

Prays. See Amateur Tuearricats; Drama. 
Intercollegiate Prohibition Association. Why prohibition? 


Will it work? a syllabus to promote all around discussion. 


35 B St., N.W., Washington. 2p. bibl. pap. 25c. 
See also Denatinc; Government. 
PYTHaconas 
Pythagoras, Greek philosopher, initiate teacher, founder of 
a brotherhood at Crotona; by a group of students; 2nd ed. 
Oakdale ave., Chicago: Theosophical Press. 6p. bibl. 
$1.50. 
RatLroaps 


Railway motor cars, 


Bureau of Railway Economics Library. 
to September, 1925. 


1879-1925: a list of references, revised 
68 mim. p. 
Recamisr, Jeanne Francoise 
Herriot, Edouard, Madame Récamier; tr. by Alys Hallard; 
2v. Liveright. 28p. bibl. $7.50. 
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Roaps—Latin AMERICA 
Curran, F. B. Motor roads in Latin America. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Bibl. 50c. 
promotion ser. no. 18). 
Saints 1n Art 
De Bles, Arthur. How to distinguish the saints in art by 
their costumes, symbols, and attributes. 38 West 76th st., 
New York: Art Culture Pubns. Bibl. $7.50 
Samoa 
Western Samoa. 


U. 
(Trade 


Administration. Handbook of western Samoa, 


Wellington, N. Z.: Govt. Printer. 35p. bibl 
Scoot ATTENDANCE 
Engelhardt, Fred. Forecasting school population. Teachers 


College, Columbia Univ. Bibl. $1.50. (Contribs. to edue. 


no. 171). 
Snort Stones 


Royster, J. F., ed. American short stories; ed. for schoo! 
use. Chicago: Scott, Foresman. Bibls. 72c. (Lake Eng 
classics). 

SoctoLocy 

Dunham, F. L. An approach to social medicine. Baltimore: 
Williams and Wilkins. Bibl. 

Odum, H. W. Sociology and social problems, A.L.A.  32p. 
50c.; pap. 35c. (Reading with a purpose ser. no. 8), 


Spalding, H. S., ed. Social problems and agencies. Ben. 
ziger. Bibl. $2.50. 


SocioLocy—Stupy TEACHING 


Maryland Dept. of Education. The teaching of the social 
studies: a manual for high school teachers. Baltimore. Bib). 
(Bull. v. 6, no. 4). 

Srain—History 
Sedgwick, H. D. Spain, a short history of its politics, 


literature, and art from earliest times to the present. Little. 
Bibl. footnotes. $3.50. 
Statistics 
Fisher, R A_ Statistical methods for research workers. Tweed. 
dale Court, Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. Bibl. 15s. (Bio- 
logical monographs and manuals, no. 3). 
Tcuekov, ANTON 
Chekov, A. P. 
3p. bibl. $6. 
Crabbs, L. M. Measuring efficiency in supervision and teach- 
ing. Teachers College, Columbia Univ. Bibl. $1.50. (Con- 
tribs. ta educ. no. 175 
Tests, EpucationaL 
University of Indiana. 


Life and letters of Anton Tehekhov. Doran. 


Bureau of Cooperative Research. First 


revision of bibliography of educational measurements. Bloom 
ington. May 1925. 50c. 
Texas—GOovERNMENT AND Poxitics 

James, H. G., County government in Texas. Revised by 
Irvin Stewart. Austin: University of Texas. Bibl. (Bull. 
no. 2525). 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

Lewisohn, S. A., and others. Can business prevent unem 
ployment? Knopf. i0p. bibl. $2. 


Unitep States 

U. S. Superintendent of Documents. 
(Philippines, Porto Rico, Hawaii, Guam, Samoa, 
and Cuba and Panama canal: list of pubs. 
18p. Aug. 1925. (Price List 32, 12th ed.). 

Unitep Srates—Discovexy anp ExrLoration. Sve 
COVERY AND EXPLoRatIoN. 
Uniteo Stares—GoverNMENT AND PontTics 

Mott, R. L. Materials illustrative of American 
Century. 2Ip. bibl. $3. 

See also Democnacy. 
Vein IsLanps 

McGuire, J. W. Geographical dictionary of the Virg'n Islands 
of the United States. U. S. Coast arid Geodetic Survey. 7p. 
bibl. pap. 25c. (Special pub. no. 103) 

VocaTionaL GuIDANCE 

Committee on Vocational Guidance. Professional opportunities 
for college trained men and women. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma. Bibls. (Bull., new ser.. no. 304). 

Whitener, T. A., comp. College education and _ professional 
opportunity. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Exten 
sion Division. Bibl. (Bull. v. 5, no. 4). 

Vouistgap Act. See Desatinc. 


Waxes 

Cundall, L. B., and T. Landman. Wales: 
graphy. London: Routledge. Bibl. 6s. 
Water Surety. See Grorocy—U. 
See Anmor. 
Woon Carvinc 

Saville, M. H. The wood-carver’s art 
New York: Museum of the American Indian. 
$5.  (Contribs., v. 9). 

oolley, P. V. A guide to the study of wood- aid 
Peoria, Il].: Manual Arts Press. Bibl. footnotes. 
Waitinc 

How to write; a book of helpful suggestions on various phases 
: writing. Groton, N. Y.: Corona Typewriting Co. 8p. bibl. 


Insular possessions 
Virgin Islands) 
for sale, 


Ameaica 


government 


an economic geo 


in ancient Mexico 
13p. bibl. pap. 


McNamara, Katherine, comp. 
ments for roning. City Planning. 


Some recent references to argu 
July 1925. p. 135-140. 


U. 
(Trade 
m art by 
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n Samoa, 


Teachers 
to edue. 


altimore: 


32p. 
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FLORIDA 


THE SUBJECT UPPERMOST IN 
THE PUBLIC MIND 


“Tax Reduction by Florida Residence”’ 
Price $1.00 
“Florida Real Estate Law and Forms” 
Price $7.50 
These two books bv Patrick W. Murphy, LL.B. 
are indispensable to a library, they are in constant 


demand, they contain both statutory and case law 
written in language easily understood by the lay- 
man. 

| Barrons Financial Weekly said, ‘FLORIDA REAL 
ESTATE LAW AND FORMS’ of inestimable 
value to the thousands who are investing or specu- 
lating in Florida real estate.” 


On Sale at any Bookstore or direct from the 
publishers. 


ROYAL PALM PRESS 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
P. O. Box 8722 223 Johnson Moffat Bldg. 


ATTENTION 
REFERENCE LIBRARIANS 


Do you have a call for information con- 
cerning PROMINENT AMERICANS 
of the day and what they are doirg? 


CURRENT VOLUME A 
of the 


National Cyclopedia of 
American Biography 


will solve your problem 


Send for a copy for your approval Today 


JAMES T. WHITE & CO. 
70 Fifth Avenue New York 


LIBRARY 
BOOKBINDING 


Nearly half of a century in 
experiencing the needs and 
requirements of Libraries. 


We qualify in the Knowledge. 


“CRAFTSTYLE” 


THE APEX OF BINDING EFFICIENCY. 


Sample binding in Holliston Library 
Buckram or Half Vici leather on 
request. 


RUZICKA 
606 N. EUTAW ST., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


| 
F LIBRARY, IBRARY, SCHOOL 


THIS PASTE IS SOLD AT 
$1.00 PER QUART CAN 
POSTAGE PREPAID 
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TWICE-A-MONTH 


Reference Publications of Interest to Libraries 


Publishers’ Announcements of Recent Titles 


Birth Control: Facts and Responsibilities 

A symposium, treating this important subject from 
a number of angles. Edited by ADOLF MEYER, who 
tells just what birth control advocates are asking for. 
Economic, sociological, religious and ethical aspects 
are all treated, as well as discussion from the! stand- 
point of public health, mental hygiene, biology, 
genetics, etc. A total of twelve prominent contributors 
including RAYMOND PEARL, MARGARET SANGER, 
Rabbi RUBERSTEIN and C. C. LITTLE, newly 
elected head of the University of Michigan. Cloth 
5x7. xiv + 157 pages. Index. Price $3.00. The 
Williams and Wilkins Company, Baltimore, Md. Pub- 
lished August, 1925. 


Essentials of Psychiatry 

By GEORGE W. HENRY, M.D. of Bloomingdale 
Hospital, White Plains. A chapter on. psychiatric 
nursing by ADELE POSTON, R.N. Introduction by 
THOMAS W. SALMON, M.D. A brief satisfactory 
and readable digest of what is generally accepted in 
the modern practice of psychiatry. Tells how per- 
sonality and personality disorders develop. Includes 
illustrative case, material. Chapters on social service, 
mental hygiene, history. Describes the various psy- 
choses. Suitable for the physician but also in interest 
to any reader interested in the subject. Cloth, gold 
stamped. 6x9 xiv-+199 pages. -Price $2.75. The 
Williams and Wilkins Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Published October, 1925. 


The Lincoln Library of Essential Information 

Here is a book that you will find invaluable for 
quick refererrce. In only one volume it contains knowl. 
edge filling six to twenty volumes in other works of 
reference. 

In one compact, easily handled volume, this remark. 
able book contains no less than 2,300 pages of clear, 
easily read type, thoroughly covering 22,000 different 
subjects! There are also 900 illustrations, many of 
them beautiful four-color engravings. Sixty famous 
educators in the United States, Canada and Australia 
have contributed to The Lincoln Library the results 
of years of patient research. 

The Lincoln Library is endorsed by the American 
Library Association and by leading educators every. 
where. The publishers will gladly send, without cost 
or obligation, a 32-page illustrated booklet describing 
the work in detail. The Frontier Press Co., Lafayette 
Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Courses of Study in Library Science 
By Reginal G. Williams, Deputy Librarian, Bolton 
Public Libraries 

While of English origin, Mr. Williams’ hook will be 
of value to conductors of library schools and especially 
will it be suggestive as well as helpful to those library 
assistants who wishing to progress in their chosen 
profession are anxious to “brush up” and _ further 
increase their technical knowledge. Small 8vo., cloth 
binding. Price $2.25 net. R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 
45th St., New York. 


For Durability, Economy and Beauty 
USE 


HOLLISTON LIBRARY BUCKRAM 


THE STANDARD LIBRARY BINDING FABRIC 


Lisrary BuckKram is the strongest of all bookcloths. 
It costs much less than leather or imitations and outwears all. 
Available in eighteen library colors. 


For a washable, waterproof surface use 


BARCO LIQUID FINISH 
“Barco’’ forms a washable protective surface which 
resists dirt, water, scratches and stains. 
applied and dries almost immediately. 
not turn white, crack or become sticky. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 


It is easily 
“Barco” will 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc. 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


NORWOOD, MASS. 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
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Rebinding with Art Buckram is 


ECONOMICAL 


because it resists hard usage 
Send for sample and TEST it! 


Interlaken Book-Cloth 


INTERLAKEN MILLS, PROVIDENCE, R. I.—NEW YORK OFFICE, 18 THOMAS STREET 
AGENTS IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 7 


A BINDERY—NOT A WAREHOUSE! 


Our priority plan of production provides that each lot of library books 
received for rebinding is at once scheduled in the order of its arrival and 
completed in the minimum of time compatible with good workmanship. 


A trial lot sent to the nearest branch will convince you. 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY.COMPANY 


728 Myrick Bldg. 1965 E. 66th St. 127 W. Peachtree St. 309 Jackson Bldg. 
Springfield, Mass. Cleveland, Ohio Atlanta, Georgia Indianapolis, Ind. 


QUALITY: SERVICE 


The finished appearance of Wagenvoord’s library binding appeals to you 
from the first; excellent quality affords an economy that impels you to prefer 
their binding thereafter. 


Outwears 


Bound 
Free” the Book” 


JOHNSTON 


Library Magazine Holders 


MAGAZINE 
HOLDER This type of Cover is the most successful and well known 
Magazine Holder for Reading Rooms and Libraries 


and built, they withstand 
the wear of long and continued usage. 


Made in all sizes and styles of binding. Write for Catalog 
William G. Johnston Company 20 }}20 Ridge Avenue 


‘4, 
| SO 
| | 
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Ordinary Out of Print Books 


When publishers report that items on order are 
not available, there is a very fair possibility of 
securing the volumes within a reasonable time, 
and always at moderate cost, through the facili- 
ties offered by our OUT OF PRINT SERVICE. 


Our service also covers scarce books, 
as well as back number magazines. 


NATIONAL BIBLIOPHILE SERVICE 
1270 Broadway, New York 


Out-of-Print Books and 
Books on Special Subjects. 


promptly and reasonably supplied from our own | 
stock, or diligently meee for and reported free | 
of charge. We carry | 
CHOICE -STOCK OF SECOND HAND BOOKs | 
in all departments of Art, Science, and Literature | 
and pay particular attention to the wants of | 

PUBLIC, UNIVERSITY and SPECIAL | 

LIBRARIES 
Correspondence Solicited 


DAUBER & PINE, INC. | 
83 Fourth Avenue New York | 


IN THE PRESS 


THE 
MUSIC OF INDIA 


ATIYA BEGUM FYZEE RAHAMIN 
(Author of “Shahinda” Indian Music) 
With Illustrations 


Messrs. Luzac & Co., beg to announce that the above 
work is in preparation, but are unable to give price or 
full details at present. Should you be interested in this 
work, will you kindly make an application and post to 
them, fuller particulars when known, will then be sent 


LUZAC & CO. 
46 Great Russell Street London, W.C.1 


Otto Harrassowitz 
Library Agent | 


Current Books—Continuations 
— Periodical Subscriptions — 
xx Out of Print Books xx 
Bibliographical Information 


References on Application 


Leipzig Germany. 


THE 
POLISH BOOK x IMPORTING CO. 


38 Union act! New York, N. Y. 


Is the largest 
Foreign Language Bookstore 
in the United States 


and 
has the largest well selected 
stock of Polish books 
on all subjects. 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST 


ICE & LYNCH, INC., Custom 
House Brokers, 21 Pearl Street New 
York. Shipments of Books, Works of 
Art, and general merchandise, both im- 
port and export, given careful attention. 


Chemical, Medical and Scientific Periodicals 


Complete files and back numbers of Domestic and 
Foreign Magazines for sale. 


We buy Scientific Magazines. 
Please send us your list of Wants and Duplicates. 


B, LOGIN & SON, 29 East NEW YORE 


Martinus Nijhoff, Publisher and Bookseller, 


THE HAGUE 


ia Comptete 


all classes ef science and art. 
periodicals and learned societies. 


Systematical catalogues free on application. 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
%1 Third Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Scandinavian Books 


LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE 
LIGTS FREE 


HEHN & HOTH 
Library Bookbinders 
3326-28 N. Sacramento Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Out-of-Print Books 
Catalogues Issued 


E. R. ROBINSON, 
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‘(OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


of every description quickly supplied at lowest 


rices. 
OUR SPECIALTY IS 
SUPPLYING LIBRARIES 
(Send for a few of their names for reference) 
Imperfect sets completed. English editions supplied. 
Genealogies and town histories. Back numbers of 
magazines, 


NO CHARGE FOR THIS SERVICE 
Send us your want lists 
for immediate attention. 

Free announcements on request 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
(Largest exclusive out-of-print specialists) 
soo Fifth Avenue Dept. L New York 


KEY OF THE UNIVERSE 


A plain, interesting analytical view of 
Evolution Theories, Religions, Civil Life, 
and Education. 


Price, postpaid, $1.50 


ARTHUR A. STEVENS, 


Author and Publisher 


Norcatur Kansas 


Do You Want | Do You Need 
a Better a New 
Position? Librarian? 


Tell us your needs. 
We can supply the 
person you require 
for any place on your 
Write us for com- | staff. Service free to 
information. employers. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
WINDSOR, CONN. 


We have desirable 
openings all over 
U. S. All branches 
of library work. 


ANCHORS OF TRADITION 
by 
CAROLINE HAZARD 


Printed for the Author by the Yale University Press 
and awarded the 1925 medal of the 
Society of Graphic Arts 


Price $5.00 


Address MISS CAROLINE HAZARD, 
Peace Dale, R. I. 


For Sale—or Exchange 


American Institute of Mining Engineers v. 14 to 42 
and index to v. 1-15. Bound as new. 

The Nation. N. Y. v. 10-12, 78, 80-88. Bound as 
new, 

Science Abstracts, ser. A. v. 13-15, 19-23. 
cloth, new. 

American Architect and Building News. 1876-92. 
Binding in fine condition except 1878 which is strong 
but lacks back. 

Address LenicH Untversity Lisrary, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Bound 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS AND 
BACK NUMBERS OF PERIODICALS 


“FAXON SERVICE” 


gives Librarians freedom from all their subscription 
troubles. Try it next time. 

Only agency carrying back numbers. Largest stock in 
the United States. Sets and volumes of American and 
English periodicals. 


THE F. W. FAXON COMPANY 


(American Representatives of Otte Harrassowits, 
Leipzig) 


FAXON BUILDING 
83-91 Francis St. Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


Established in 1864 


(New York Agents—Messrs. Tice & Lynch, 21 Pearl Street) 


Library, Literary and Fine Art Agents for the Principal American 
Universities, Public Libraries and Private Collectors 


| and Searched For. 


Books (Old and New), Manuscripts, Autograph Letters, Pictures, Drawings, Etchings, Etc. Bought 
Cables: Stebrovens London 


Commissions Executed 


| 
| 
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Ready for Immediate - Delivery 


w 


THE MAP OF ADVENTURES 


(Size 28 in. x 22 — 4 colors) 


Drafted by PAuL M. PAINE 
Librarian of the Syracuse Public Library 
Designer of “The Map of Good Stories” 


A beautifully drawn mzp of the world—On which have been 
indicated—a great number of great adventures in history or literature. 


ULysses AND SINBAD CorTEZ AND PIZARRO 
Marco PoLo AND COLUMBUS MAGELLAN AND CooK 
Treasure ISLAND, Mysterious IsLanp, Coast, 
Tom Sawyer’s River, THE LAND OF THE LONG 
NicHT, THe Routes oF PEARY, AMUNDSEN, AND 
Scort. THe SEAs THAT sAw “Mopsy Dick” ann “THE 
CACHALOT” AND SCORES OF OTHERS. 


For public library or school room, bookstore window or child’s 
room, an inspiration to broader reading. 


Price $2.50 plus postage—regular discounts 
fee 


R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York 


